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MEMO TO: Any Business Requiring Personnel 
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Finding capable personnel is frustrating, time consuming, and 
expensive. A survey recently showed that in Toronto it usually 
costs $50 - $100 in newspaper advertising space to fill an office posi- 
tion, and $100 or more for a professional or executive position. 


The Personnel Registry was established to reduce this cost and make 
personnel recruiting simpler and less frustrating. When you hire 
someone through us the fee is only $40. Individuals pay us nothing. 


Whether you are looking for a President or his secretary, an office 
boy. or a female clerk, we can help you reach more worthwhile 
applicants and save money for you while doing it. 


With your cooperation we can build our service so that employers 
and prospective employees can always meet one another quickly 
and confidentially. If you ever hear of anyone seeking a new or 
better position we would be pleased to have you mention our 


service to them. A telephone call is all that it takes to register 
with us. 
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Vendomatic machines keep 
workers close to their jobs 
and help eliminate those 
costly hard to control 
“coffee breaks”. And at the 
same time the extra 
convenience to the staff 
boosts amicable employee 
relationships. 


Benefits offered by this 
equipment have been 
proven in some of Canada’s 
leading industrial plants. 


Vendomatic machines and 
services are dependable. 
You have no problems. 


Everything is looked after 
by an independent operator 
equipped to install, service 
and refill the machines. He 
will gladly give you a 

free survey of your 
requirements. 


Write to the address below 


presently using Vendomatic i for full details. 
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Editorials 


Hamilton “Trans Canada” Conference Shaping Up 
as Event of the Year 


Personnel Associations throughout 
Canada are responding with en- 
thusiasm to the invitation to send 
delegates to the Conference in 
Hamilton this fall, October 25, 26 
and 27. 

Winnipeg advises that Ken Smith, 
Charlie Gowan and Ted Johns are 
delegates from that city. 

Montreal is sending over P. M. 
Draper, K. V. Kierstead, M. C. Bur- 
net, W. B. Brebner and L. A. Du- 
chastel. 

Toronto's representative will be 
G. F. Harrison, C. P. Chaston, J. H. 
Perry, W. H. Oliver and Dave Den- 
ton. 

Hosts will be the Hamilton Per- 
sonnel Association headed by Presi- 
dent Alec Robb, and assisted by 
Stan Thompson, E. T. Bamford, 
Ted Barrett and Harry Godwin. In 
addition to these delegates, Ham- 
ilton Personnel Association will be 
out in force to see that all visitors 
to the Conference which is being 
held in the Royal Connaught Hotel 
are made to feel at home. 

Highlight of the Conference 
will be the address by Dr. Nathaniel 
Cantor of the University of Buffalo, 
at dinner on the evening of October 
26. 

The Conference which is devoted 
to a discussion of the Canadian 
Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Journal and Federation gets under 
way Thursday evening, October 25, 
with an informal get-together at 
which all delegates and visitors will 
have an opportunity to meet their 
opposite numbers in industry from 
the Maritimes to B.C. 

The annual meeting of the Jour- 
nal will take place Friday morning, 
October 26, to be followed by a 


buffet luncheon and return to dis- 
cussion of the Journal and Federa- 
tion on Friday afternoon. 

Saturday morning will continue 
discussions if they are still requir- 
ed and Saturday afternoon is set 
aside for attendance at the Hamil- 
ton Tigers-Montreal Alouette foot- 
ball game. 


Welcome to Ottawa Group 


We hear from S. E. Lipin, Super- 
intendent of Personnel, Atomic En- 
ergy of Canada Limited, that Ot- 
tawa Valley personnel people are 
interested in the formation of an 
association. 

A group of these men had an in- 
formal get-together on June 18th 
and after some discussion enthusi- 
astically agreed that such an as- 
sociation as the proposed Ottawa 
Valley Personnel Association would 
serve a useful purpose. They did 
not make any detailed plans other 
than that they would meet again 
early in October and at that time 
discuss plans for organization. 

The group has been in touch with 
C. P. Chaston, President of the Per- 
sonnel Association of Toronto, with 
a view to securing some assistance 
and information for this opening 
meeting which is to be held at the 
Steel Equipment Company Limited, 
Pembroke, Ontario. 

We are more than happy to wel- 
come this interest on the part of 
the Ottawa Valley group and hope 
that they will be successful in or- 
ganizing an association, and if their 
experience corresponds with that of 
the groups presently organized 
across Canada they will feel that it 
has been worth while. 
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Personnel Profile 
P. M. Draper 











Pat Draper, vice-president Indus- 
trial Relations of Canada Iron Foun- 
dries, Limited, Montreal, has come 
a long way in his 40 years. 

Born in Ottawa, of a celebrated 
labour family, it was natural that 
he should make industrial relations 
his career. 

Pat’s father was the late P. M. 
Draper, Secretary-Treasurer (1900- 
34) and President (1935-38) of The 
Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada. 

Young Pat graduated from McGill 
with his Bachelor’s degree in 1939, 











































































































































P. M. DRAPER 


and from Osgoode Hall Law School 
in 1942, at which time he was call- 
ed to the Ontario Bar. 

From 1942 to 1945 Pat was a 
member of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Volunteer Reserve, and after 
the war became a member of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board. 
In 1948 he was made chairman of 
the Board and held this post until 
he resigned in 1952 to become Vice- 
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President, Industrial Relations for 
Canada Iron Foundries, Limited. 

The esteem in which he is held 
by his associates in Montreal is in- 
dicated by the fact that Pat was 
recently elected President of the 
Montreal Personnel Association. He 
is also a member of the Quebec 
Division Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers Association, and member of 
the National- Industrial Relations 
Committee of C.M.A. 

Personnel people have no wor- 
ries about professional status when 
they have men of the calibre of 
Pat Draper in their ranks. 


Journal Circulation 
Readers will be interested to 
know that with the receipt of ad- 
vice from the Winnipeg Personnel 
Association that they were subscrib- 
ing to the Journal for 100% of 
their membership our paid circula- 
tion went over the 1,500 mark. 
We now have almost 100% cov- 
erage of the personnel associations 
in the following cities: Calgary, Al- 
berta; Chatham, Ontario; Edmon- 
ton, Alberta; Grand Valley, Ontario; 
Guelph, Ontario; Hamilton, On- 
tario; London, Ontario; Montreal, 
Quebec; Niagara, Ontario; Peter- 
boro, Ontario; Toronto Women’s; 
Toronto Men’s; Vancouver, Winni- 
peg, Victoria and Windsor. 
Ottawa is in the process of or- 
ganizing a personnel association as 
is Regina, and we expect representa- 
tion from the Maritimes at the Con- 
ference in Hamilton in October. 


Journal Articles Popular 
The recent skirmish in the Labour 
Relations Department of the Royal 
York Hotel created a good deal of 
interest in the article we ran in our 
Third Quarter issue by Bryan W. 
Fearon. A number of hotel man- 





PAYS DIVIDENDS IN INDUSTRY 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


Good, nourishing, balanced meals, pre- 
pared and served in pleasing hygenic 
surroundings provides the energy and 
alertness demanded by modern business. 


Industrial Food Services is experienced 
in the business of mass feeding. They 
buy skillfully and reduce costs ... 
advise and plan kitchen and dining room 
installations . . . and provide low cost 
menus with high energy value, planned 
by a qualified dietitian and prepared 
and served by highly skilled personnel. 


Enquire Today, Without Obligation 


INDUSTRIAL FOOD 
SERVICES 


DIVISION OF CANADIAN FOOD PRODUCTS SALES LIMITED 
67 Walker Avenue Toronto, Ontario 


Montreal - Ottawa - Hamilton - London - Windsor - Winnipeg 


Calgary - Edmonton - Vancouver 












agements asked for copies of the 
magazine containing the article. 

The May issue of the News Bul- 
letin of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration of Canada reproduced 
the main sections of the article by 
Clare Fraser in a recent Journal 
“Recruitment and Management of 
Personnel”. 

In the May issue of the Trillium, 
the official publication of the Civil 
Service Association of Ontario, a 
digest of one and a half pages of 
the same article was presented un- 
der the heading “A Professional Dis- 
cusses Effective Administration Pro- 
cedures”. 


Cy Ching And Personnel Work 

Probably every personnel man in 
Canada got the same pleasure your 
editor did in reading the advertise- 






LETTER TO 


In the planning stages of the Per- 
sonnel and Industrial Relations Jour- 
nal there was some talk about hav- 
ing a regular feature consisting of 
an analysis of arbitration jurispru- 
dence. The opinion was expressed 
that this might be too onerous to 
run on a regular basis. However, I 
would like to suggest that we at- 
tempt to run something like this 
from time to time. I do not think 
that we need any exhaustive analysis 
of current cases because that is al- 
ready being done in several other 
magazines and newspapers. How- 
ever, I think when a particularly 
significant arbitration case comes 
along which either affects a vital 
principal or involves a _ decision 
which is obviously in error, it would 
be very helpful to the membership 





THE EDITOR 
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ment “Should Your Child Go Into 
Personnel Work?” written by Cyrus 
S. Ching and published by New 
York Life Insurance Company in a 
number of leading American maza- 
zines recently. 

We all have parents and young 
people ask us about personnel work 
and I have many times told the 
story which Cy Ching told me ojice 
of his extended illness in the hos- 
pital when nobody from his com- 
pany came to see him. It was this 
that prompted him to get into a 
profession than which he knows 
few which are more rewarding. 

If you didn’t see the advertise- 
ment, write to the New York Life 
Insurance Company, 51 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., and 
ask for a copy of the booklet 
“Should Your Child Go Into Per- 
sonnel Work?”. 







to read some carefully thought out 
analysis and criticism. 

It occurs to me that Mr. W. A. 
Macdonald who is a lawyer with the 
firm of McMillan, Binch, Stuart, 
Berry, Dunn, Corrigan & Howland, 
in Toronto, might be tapped for 
some work on such a project. He has 
for several years been conducting 
a regular feature for Canadian 
Business in which he gives sum- 
maries of current arbitration deci- 
sions. I am sure that other members 
of the various associations would 
be pleased to contribute something 
along these lines also from time to 
time. 

Yours very truly, 
H. J. Clawson, 

Director of Industrial Relations, 

The Steel Company of Canada Ltd. 


“The Great Experiment” 


Some Impressions on the Duke of Edinburgh’s Conference 


by Lloyd Hemsworth 


“Study conferences”, The Econo- 
mist suggested in a preview article*® 
on the conference called by H. R. H. 
The Duke of Edinburgh, “seem to 
play in the contemporary scene 
something of the role of pilgrimages 
in the Middle Ages, providing for 
adventurous but _ serious - minded 
spirits an outlet for travel and stren- 
uous self-improvement”. By such 
standards, modern or medieval, the 
article concludes, this conference is 
“a notable exercise.” 


His Royal Highness chose to dub 
his assemblage “the great experi- 
ment.” 


Both pseudonyms appear, in re- 
trospect, to be appropriate. The pil- 
grimage was a great experiment; 
a bold attempt by the Duke and his 
Council to open the way to a study 
of, and eventual improvement in, 
the methods of handling the human 
problems of modern society. 


Began With Idea 


The conference, like all human 
efforts, started with an idea. This 
idea appears to have been that the 
present state of human affairs was 
such that the problems of industrial 
communities needed close and in- 
tensive study. Every student of in- 
dustrial relations will quickly agree 
that this idea has a sound basis— 
all is not right in our industrial 
society. 


Where the idea originated to pro- 
mote the study through a unique 
Commonwealth Conference is not 


clear. His Royal Highness has been 
*In search of Something, The 


Economist, 
7th July, 1956, pp. 14 and 15. 


quick to give credit to the Industrial 
Welfare Society}, but other evidence 
suggests that even the initial concept 
was of Royal origin. The Duke was 
clearly disturbed by the contrasts in 
the atmosphere of the different 
places and factories which he has 
seen during his tours, both with the 
Queen and alone. He pointed out 
that these visits could only be de- 
scribed as very superficial inspec- 
tions, “particularly,” he noted, “as 
I am not unaware that special 
preparations are sometimes made 
for these occasions.” However, 
many basic questions were raised 
in his mind by what he observed, 
resulting in a conviction that each 
segment of the Commonwealth could 
learn much from the others, if repre- 
sentatives could be brought together 
in an arena favourable to study and 
discussion. 


Well Planned Conference 


The conference was exceedingly 
well planned and meticulously or- 
ganized, with every activity designed 
to supply evidence with which the 
conference members could evaluate 
any lessons from the past that might 
help overcome the problems of the 
present; ascertain what things make 
for “a good works’, a happy com- 
munity and a satisfied individual; 
learn from others, from remote 
places, how problems are met, and 
finally, hear and understand the at- 


+The Industrial Welfare Society, with head- 
quarters in London, is a non-political, non-profit 
making advisory service for industry and com- 
merce in the personnel field. Its member com- 
panies employ more than nine million people in 
over 30 countries. H. R. H. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh is Patron of the Society. 
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titudes of people who represent a 
different point of view in the indus- 
trial community. 

British industry and_ industrial 
communities provided the touch- 
stone by which comparisons were 
made, as well as revealing the pat- 
terns which have been established 
after many years of industrializa- 
tion. The conference members them- 
selves brought the differing points 
of view, and, in this they were aided 
and stimulated by the numerous 
thoughtful papers presented prior 
to and during the sessions by pro- 
minent industrialists, educationalists, 
and trade unionists. 

The activities were intense, par- 
ticularly during the nine-day tours 
of industrial areas. British indus- 
try and the communities allowed 
themeselves to become completely 
immersed and gave wholly of their 
time and attention to promoting the 
efforts of the twenty study groups. 
Every aspect of an industrial com- 
munity was laid open to an inti- 
mate and uninhibited examination. 
The tours were organized, but not 
conducted—the conference members 
were not only made free, but en- 
couraged, to question employees at 
all levels, and to delve into any 
problems of their choosing. Few 
of the members failed to gather the 
greatest amount of information 
possible in the time available. One 
host industrialist reported back to 
the conference staff that he had fre- 
quently entertained visitors, but it 
was the first time he had been sub- 
jected to an Inquisition. 


Mutual Exchange 


Interrogation was not one-sided, 
however. The study group members 
were almost everywhere cross-ex- 
amined on their reactions to what 
they observed, and their opinions 
were eagerly sought. The mutual 


exchange between the members and 
their hosts provided an immediate 
return from the conference. 
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It would be premature to attempt 
to assess the long range returns so 
soon after the event. That the 
conference will produce full value 
in relation to the time and expense 
involved, I do not doubt. The as- 
similation of all the material pre- 
sented and of the things observed 
will take time, and in many cases 
will be personal and_ intangible. 
While it may be possible to reduce 
some of the concepts arrived at to 
writing, for the most part the ef- 
fects of the study will only be re- 
vealed through the attitudes and 
actions of those privileged to at- 
tend. Because of this, invitations 
were not extended to research 
workers, but rather to managers, 
artisans, and trade unionists — a 
class of people who, it was antici- 
pated, would learn some new tools 
of behaviour, however intangible, 
that they might themselves use. 


Community Welfare 

The Welfare State, which was the 
backdrop for the study of Britain’s 
industrial communities, attracted a 
great deal of attention, especially 
from the overseas members. While 
they found much to praise, many 
were at times critical of the ef- 
fects of the control of community 
activities by the State. 

One of the dangers of town plan- 
ning, one study group suggested, 
was that it can too easily extend to 
planning people's lives. This group 
thought it possible for a planner to 
become so fascinated by his plan- 
ning that he sometimes did not 
know when to stop. “Why, for ex- 
ample,” they asked, “in Harlow, 
where so much is being done to 
encourage the characteristics of a 
normal town to develop, is it neces- 
sary or desirable to have a policy 
of distinguishing all public houses 
by names of butterflies?” 

The whole concept of municipal 
housing, whereby the state plays 
the role of a gigantic landlord, erect- 





THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S STUDY CONFERENCE 


The Duke of Edinburgh welcomed 280 delegates from the Commonwealth when he addressed his 


study conference on “(Human Problems in Industrial Communities” at Oxford recently. 


Here the 


Duke is seen with some of the delegates walking through the streets of the University city. 


ing and renting houses and flats un- 
der government subsidy, was sub- 
ject to frequent criticism. Several of 
the study groups pointed to the 
advantages of home ownership, and 
one in particular suggested that “a 
planned satellite town suffers from 
some of the disadvantages of com- 
pany towns, in a surfeit of authority 
and organization, sometimes re- 
mote, and an artificial basis of de- 
velopment.” Others also touched 
this general theme — “Our concern 
is that there may be serious stan- 
dardization of man and consequent 
loss of individuality. . . . The aim 
of all social planning in every field 
must be to raise the basic level 
without destroying the opportunity 
for the individual to rise far be- 
yond it.” 

The group studying Social Wel- 
fare also expressed some uneasiness 
over the effects of the Welfare State 


on the family and on the associa- 
tions among families—namely, the 
validity of the widespread criticism 
of the domestic dwellings erected 
by previous generations: “.... we 
wonder whether our forefathers 
were really so guilty of offences 
against social well-being as they 
were made out to be. In terms of 
the needs of their time, the slums 
which they created may have been 
just as suitable as some of the dwell- 
ings we are creating to replace 
them.” 

A possibility that social workers 
tend to intrude too readily into 
people’s private lives was expressed, 
and more specifically it was sug- 
gested that the State had encour- 
aged a trend away from family life 
and towards a less responsible out- 
look, particularly among the young 
people. 

“To what extent,” this group asks, 
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“are we making it easier for the 
young to abrogate their responsibili- 
ties for caring for the old?” Par- 
ticular reference was made to what 
was classified as the reaction of 
the “members from the New World” 
to whom the Welfare State” . . 
has come as something of a shock 
, - . full of prophets and _ politely 
reticent — perhaps even a little 
ashamed — of profits.” 


Lost Objectives 


One of the study groups drew at- 
tention to the loss of objectives par- 
ticularly in the nationalized indus- 
tries. The suggestion was made 
that the criteria of success had be- 
come so obscure that no sense of 
purpose remains. Individuals ap- 
peared to be ashamed of the fact 
that the objective of their compan- 
ies was to make a profit, and prefer- 
red to talk only in terms of pro- 
viding employment and of the “na- 
tional needs”. The fact that profits 
constitute the chief source of funds 
to support the increased standard 
of living made possible by indus- 
trialization seems to have been lost 
in a welter of propaganda to the 
point where the central and local 
governments are viewed as_ pur- 
veyors of unlimited financial re- 
sources, it mattering not whether 
industry be stifled or encouraged. 


Trade Unions 


Some interesting insights were 
provided into the role of the Trade 
Unions in Britain. Nearly all the 
industries visited were controlled 
by national agreements between em- 
ployers’ associations on the one 
hand and the national officers of 
the unions on the other. Aside from 
negotiating these national agree- 
ments the trade unions frequently 
appeared to have no place in the 
life of the plant, and often (accord- 
ing to the employees) had no mem- 
bers. The Trade Union Congress 


seemed to be preoccupied with na- 
tional policies unrelated to the in- 
dustrial welfare of its members. 


Joint Consultation 


The utilization of joint consulta- 
tion committees at the factory level 
was investigated and discussed. One 
of the more interesting comments on 
this machinery was made by Mr. 
James Crawford, C.B.E., a member 
of the General Council of the Trade 
Union Congress. Mr. Crawford 
suggested that the trade unions were 
more confident 10 years ago of their 
members’ desires for joint consulta- 
tion, “. . . but when the employ- 
ers withdrew their opposition our 
members stopped pushing.” He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the optim- 
ism surrounding joint consultation 
drew its impetus from two contra- 
dictory streams of thought: the “do- 
gooders” who felt that consultation 
would somehow take the two sides 
out of industry and form a happy 
circle, and those who had made so 
many May Day speeches about 
“workers wanting a bigger say, a 
bigger share in management” that 
they believed it Mr. Crawford said 
that he had partially revised his 
own views and now believed that 
his “union job is to protect me from 
management, not join with man- 
agement in managing me.” Basic- 
ally, in Mr. Crawford’s view, a un- 
ion is a popularity or defence or- 
ganization; if a member is charged 
for breakage of rules he expects his 
union representative to be “prison- 
er's friend,” not one of the members 
of the Bench. 


Monotonous Work 


The common conception that re- 
petitious and monotonous work was 
the cause of employee dissatisfaction 
was sharply questioned. It was ob- 
served that where the employer had 
shown imagination and good sense 
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in permitting a satisfactory social 
relationship at work many people 
preferred repetitious jobs. Simple 
winding or stitching operations, one 
of the speakers suggested, are no 
more monotonous, no less purpose- 
ful and certainly less tiring than 
carrying buckets of water from a 
well, grinding corn by hand or 
fruit picking which, he stated, the- 
orists seemed to regard as satisfy- 
ing because “they are more natur- 
al”. While some skills disappeared 
through subdivision, it was noted, 
others were created by the needs 
of new techniques. “There are many 
less coopers nowadays, but more 
toolmakers.” While there may not 
be the same level of satisfaction in 
the repetitive job, there is the com- 
pensation of company — domestic 
service provides more variety and 
calls for more skill but is far less 
popular than factory work. 


Concept of Work 


Sir Philip Morris, Vice Chancellor 
of the University of Bristol, in his 
summary of the Conference activities 
on the last day, suggested that the 
concept of work was sorely in need 
of further study, as the problems 
of the terms under which work will 
be done will get more and more 
complex. The ends sought must be 
that work is a condition of life and 
not a condition of survival. Sir 
Philip felt that this need not be an 
impossible goal as one man’s work 
is frequently another man’s hobby, 
and there is hardly a hobby that 
isn't someone else’s work. 


Industry's Duty 


Sir Philip also mildly rebuked the 


Conference members, suggesting 
that they had failed to emphasize 
that the first duty of industry is to 
produce, and that unless it produces 
effectively and efficiently, at reas- 


onable cost, and devotes itself to 
reasonable commodities, the whole 
process of industrialization would 
turn out to be a great fraud on the 
community. 


He noted that the member had 
emphasized that relations between 
the people engaged in an enterprise 
were more important than the work- 
ing conditions, and added that while 
good conditions will grow on good 
relations, it is neither logical nor the 
product of experience that good re- 
lations will necessarily grow out of 
good conditions. 


The Conference, if it has done 
nothing else, Sir Philip thought, 
confirmed in everyone’s mind that 
it is better to be a poorer society 
and. open than to be a closed so- 
ciety and rich. 

These impressions are but a mic- 
roscopic sample of the opinions 
germinated by the studies and dis- 
cussions which took place at Ox- 
ford, Birmingham, Nottingham and 
Tees-side, in the guildhalls, and 
slums, in the sewers, and factories 
and coal mines, as well as in the 
bedrooms and bars and all sorts of 
places where men think. 

The discussions have now spread 
to Malaya and Singapore, Kenya 
and Tanganyika, Johannesburg and 
Ahmedabad; new ideas and con- 
cepts are being analysed and tested, 
and older ideas are taking on new 
meanings. 

Through his promotion and man- 
agement of this study conference 
the Duke of Edinburgh has _ pro- 
vided a new element of leadership 
with the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire. He has given a lead — the 
first of its kind — to the problems 
of human understanding; and in 
doing so has surely renewed the 
bonds of understanding between 
Britain and the rest of the Common- 
wealth. 
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Have you a problem with the 


situations. 


Mrs. Betty Smith, Manager 


The function of personnel ad- 
ministration in industry will be the 
general subject of the 1956 Person- 
nel Management Short Course to be 
held at the Banff School of Fine 
Arts from November 18 to Decem- 
ber 1. 

This course, aimed at the senior 
level of personnel manager and 
line manager, has as its general 
subject headings the following: 

Introduction to Industrial Organi- 
zation with the following topics: 
Principles of Human Organization, 
Authority, Responsibility, and Dele- 
gation, Man Power, Development, 
Planning and Measurement with 

the emphasis on Man Power and 
' Management. 

Communications — The develop- 
ment of an Effective Internal Man- 
agement Communications System 





Scarcity of Secretaries 


Personnelle Placement Service can assist you — 


* Worthwhile interviews can be arranged immediately when the 
“right girl” is currently registered with us. 


* We can advertise for you — experience has proven that we 
are able to advertise more effectively than employers. 
* Consulting and interviewing services are available in special 


Whenever quality counts, regardless of the position involved, contact 


Personnelle Placement Service 
35 AVENUE ROAD, TORONTO 5 


Administration In Industry 
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or other female staff? 






WaAlnut 2-3157 





Benefits of a Sound Communica- 
tions system 

Objectives — media 

How to Announce Company Pol- 
icy Changes 

Mobilizing the system in case of 
crises such as layoffs, strikes, slow- 
downs, etc. 

Face to face communications 

Explaining the Company’s point 
of view. 

Human Relations—This topic was 
to cover the following points 

Worker motivation and incentives 

Principle of human relations 

The role of a supervisor in lead- 
ership training—how do we get the 
worker motivated to do a better job. 

The fee for the two-week course 
is expected to be the same as in 
1955, namely, $200, which includes 
room, board and _ tuition. 





j 
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Nocial Planning and Adjustment at Kitimat 


An Address delivered to The Duke of Edinburgh’s Conference 


by Elmer Luchterhand* 


Introduction 

In April 1951 the directors of 
Aluminium Limited decided to build 
an aluminium smelter at Kitimat on 
the mountainous coast of northern 
British Columbia, 100 miles south 
of Alaska. The decision involved 
such engineering feats as: (1) Dam- 
ming the eastern outlet of a chain 
of lakes in a high plateau, the size 
of Northern Ireland. (2) Construct- 
ing a 10-mile mountain tunnel to 
divert the water westward to the 
sea. (3) Excavating a powerhouse 
inside a mountain to use the half- 
mile fall between the reservoir and 
sea-level. (4) Building a 5l-mile 
transmission line across a_ high 
mountain range. (5) Building a 
smelter and wharf at Kitimat. These 
monumental engineering achieve- 
ments are not treated here. Central 
to this paper are the problems of 
the people of the new city of Kiti- 
mat and their adjustment to an en- 
vironment which in some ways 
makes exceptional demands on 
them. 


The Site 


Concern with human problems 
has obvious importance for devel- 
oping a stable work force. The 
aluminium Company of Canada ( Al- 
can) needs people, and must draw 
them a great distance. By air, Kiti- 
mat is 400 miles north-west of Van- 
couver, the nearest large supply of 
industrial workers. Going by sea, 


Kitimat is considerably farther. Un- 
til the winter of 1954-5, ocean-go- 
ing shipping was the only surface 
transport to Kitimat. At that time, 
rail service to Terrace, 41 miles 
away, on the trans-continental rail- 
road was established. In about two 
years, a highway link with Terrace, 
and thereby with a federal highway, 
will be completed. 

The Kitimat area includes two 
communities of Alcan employees. 
Only brief reference will be made 
to the temporary community at the 
plant, which is known as the smel- 
tersite. The other community is the 
city proper, referred to simply as 
Kitimat. It is linked with the 
smeltersite by an 8-mile road. In 
the spring of 1954, the first family 
dwelling in Kitimat was occupied. 
Today, in February 1956, the city 
has a permanent population of 7,000. 

Until the present development, 
Kitimat was a wilderness. In sum- 
mer, day and night, the place is 
one of unusual beauty. The city is 
poised on a fairly steep slope above 
an arm of the Pacific. Along this 
fiord (or chuck, as it is called local- 
ly) are high mountains. The sum- 
mer sun on the snow-capped peaks 
feeds the mountain streams, and 
turns the Kitimat river into a noisy 
torrent. The lower slopes are dense- 
ly forested; in the valleys are trees 
dating back to the first Elizabeth. 
In fall; much of the charm of the 
Kitimat setting is lost—lost for three 
or four almost sunless months when 
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rain comes aften, and the clouds 
sit heavily on mountains, forest, and 
chuck. One of the general foremen 
said, “Back home, there is always a 
definite spring and a definite fall. In 
Kitimat, spring and fall are just a 
slurring together of winter and sum- 
mer. We miss the smell of spring 
and the color of fall. 


Planning Objectives and Difficulties 


When industrialization first came 
to the cities of England, and later 
to those of continental Europe and 
North America, it brought the city 
slum, with its disintegrating impact 
on people, as well as abundant 
goods. To reduce the blight, that 
has usually been combined with the 
promise of industrialization, social 
planning was born. The general aim 
of Kitimat planning has been similar. 

In the beginning, there was only 
the nearby Indian village, Kitimaat. 
For the new city, planning was done 
by a firm of experts, with special 
consultants in such varied fields as 
flood control, weather analysis, forest 
conservation, different kinds of en- 
gineering, architecture, and_ social 
psychology. Their objectives were: 
(1) To make imaginative use of the 
natural and social features of the 
site and the region, for good living 
for the people who might make their 
lives there. (2) To prevent Kitimat 
from resembling the once-powerful, 
paternalistic company régimes fami- 
liar in Canada and elsewhere as late 
as the 1930’s—towns in which the 
roles of employer, landlord, store- 
keeper, chief taxpayer, and munici- 
pal manager were combined. (3) To 
prevent development of extreme de- 
pendence on Company management 
for decisions and services—a pattern 
which is the reciprocal of pater- 
nalism. (4) To make available the 
organization and services of a rea- 
sonably complete city almost from 
the beginning of settlement. (5) To 
plan for and with people in a way 
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that might facilitate continuous local 
planning with popular support. 

In October 1955 a five-day plan- 
ning conference, which included 
some twenty persons, was held in 
Kitimat. Present were the authors 
of the Kitimat Master Plan, various 
consultants, and local administrators. 
This conference ended with a public 
forum on Kitimat’s development. 

The Master Plan envisages several 
stages of growth. Its nucleus is the 
neighbourhood. with its shopping 
centre, playgrounds, parks and 
schools. The neighbourhood is sur- 
rounded, but not pierced, by main 
roads. Supplementing neighbour- 
hood facilities is the general city 
centre with more extensive civic, 
shopping, and entertainment facili- 
ties. 

The tempo of Kitimat’s growth 
is not controlled by city planners. 
It is much more affected by decisions 
of Alcan’s Board of Directors and 
the fortunes of the aluminium in- 
dustry. In the fall of 1955 it was 
decided that by April 1960 an ex- 
pansion to about four times the pre- 
sent production facilities is to be 
completed. The provision of most 
services is an expensive, time-con- 
suming, municipal — responsibility. 
The amount of money which can be 
borrowed for such services is affec- 
ted by provincial restrictions, yet 
services must be planned for light- 
ning-fast expansion. The cost of 
clearing densely forested land is very 
high. Such problems have neces- 
sitated limitations on the amount of 
land per builder and on time allowed 
for beginning house construction. 
It should be noted that the plans 
give home owners access to exten- 
sive commons. 

Apart from rented rooms in 
private homes, the number of rental 
accommodations is negligible. Alcan 
has encouraged and assisted home 
ownership by: (1) Offering second- 
mortgage loans in order to sub- 


stantially reduce down payments re- 
quired by the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation of the Cana- 
dian government. (2) Granting cash 
rebates to make up for the cost 
differential between Vancouver and 
Kitimat building costs. (3) Agree- 
ing to repurchase, according to a 
standard price schedule, the homes 
of employees who wish to vacate 
them. 


At the October planning confer- 
ence, there was some dissatisfaction 
by the authors of the Master Plan 
with several aspects of Kitimat’s de- 
velopment. The local newspaper re- 
ported that this dissatisfaction was 
not due to changes in the Master 
Plan, since planners generally expect 
that revisions will be necessary. Dis- 
satisfaction centered largely on cer- 
tain delays affecting community sup- 
port of planning; on various aspects 
of housing; on the slowness in de- 
veloping the city centre; and on 
other matters hindering co-ordinated 
growth. 


In December a provincial govern- 
ment investigation of housing con- 
ditions in the city and camp-sites 
was begun. Indicative of the dis- 
satisfaction was the fact that the 
competing unions, A.F. of L. and 
C.1.0., both claimed credit for 
initiating the investigation. From 
this, and other incidental evidence, 
it seems clear that the Alcan policy 
of limited support in providing 
housing and community services has 
not engendered a pattern of em- 
ployee dependence. 


Most towns start with construc- 
tion shacks, temporary housing, un- 
certain water-supplies and, some- 
times, open-ditch sewage disposal. 
Housing and business spread in hap- 
hazard fashion. All this has usually 
produced a crop of social, adminis- 
trative, and engineering problems, 
plus high unit taxes. By comparison, 
Kitimat has made remarkable pro- 


gress, and it has done so under con- 
ditions of extremely fast growth. 


Who Goes to Kitimat? 


In August 1954 when Alcan’s Kiti- 
mat Works began producing metal, 
it did so with a work force consis- 
ting entirely of recent arrivals. 
Managers, engineers, accountants, 
skilled and unskilled workers—all of 
them migrated from other parts of 
Canada and other countries. At the 
end of May 1955, out of 1,316 hourly 
paid employees at Kitimat Works, 
there were approximately 680 recent 
immigrants. The biggest single im- 
migrant population is German. The 
United Kingdom is heavily repre- 
sented also, and so are Italy and 
several Slav countries. 


During the start-up, the ethnic 
composition was further complicated 
by the fact that French-Canadian 
foremen and operators were brought 
in from the long-established alu- 
minium smelters of the province of 
Quebec. Most of them supervised, 
besides immigrants, English Cana- 
dians from British Columbia, and 
elsewhere. This amounts to a rever- 
sal of the most usual role relation- 
ships for bi-cultural Canada. Only 
a handful of French Canadians, so 
employed, have remained at Kitimat 
Works. Of some incidental impor- 
tance to the Kitimat picture is the 
presence of native Indian employees, 
but only as construction workers. 
Much of the hiring from British 
Columbia proper has been done in 
the Vancouver area. Among these 
recruits, there is a high proportion 
of men who have fished or worked 
in the lumbering industry for their 
living, and whose work career is 
marked by frequent job changes. 


The "Good Adjusters’ 


In June and July 1955 a study 
was undertaken to see what common 
factors might operate among _ indi- 
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viduals judged to be making a good 
adjustment. Twenty people, most of 
them Alcan employees, were asked 
to list the names of Alcan employees 
whom they considered to be making 
the best adjustment to life in Kiti- 
mat, and to submit the lists un- 
signed. Two hundred and twenty- 
four different names, with a slight 
preponderance of hourly-paid over 
salaried, were submitted on sixteen 
lists. 

A random stratified sample of 20 
was drawn to represent the popula- 
tion of good adjusters. The sample 
was stratified by payroll, and in- 
cluded 10 hourly-paid and 10 sala- 
ried employees from those whose 
names appeared on at least two lists. 
Only a brief summary of interview 
findings is included in this paper. 


1. The mean age of the sample was 
40.2. This differs significantly 
from the plant mean of 31.6. The 
ages of 15 persons in the sample 
(75% ), fall within the range of 
33 to 47 years.* 


2. Seventeen (85% ) spent at least 
six months working in isolated 
areas or in pit mines. 


3. Fourteen (70%), had military 
service. All but 1 of these had 
more than a year of field (or sea 
or air) service. One was a P.O.W. 
and 2 others saw guerilla service 
during the Second World War. 


4. All are married. One man is 
separated from his wife. All ex- 
cept 2 recently married couples 
have children with an average 
for the remaining 18 of 2.5 per 
family. 


5. There seems to be a very close 
relationship between husband’s 
satisfaction with his job, and 


*At the time of the adjustment study, 10 
‘quits’ were given exit interviews at the em- 
ployment office in the order in which they left 
the Company. The mean age was 26.1 years and 
the ages of seven (70%) fell within the range 
of 22 to 30 years. 
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wife’s satisfaction with her ge- 
neral home situation and com- 
munity, There are many indica- 
tions that the families of sample 
members are generally very co- 
hesive. 

6. Twelve interviewees (60% ) and 
their wives were raised in urban 
environments; 2 interviewees and 
their wives in rural environ- 
ments; 2 interviewees and their 
wives were raised in both rural 
and urban — ‘rurban’ — environ- 
ments; 4 rurban husbands have 
wives raised in urban environ- 
ments. Both the large metropoli- 
tan areas and the farm areas are 
‘under-represented’. It seems, 
therefore, that neither a strictly 
farm nor a big-city background 
is likely to facilitate good adjust- 
ment in Kitimat. 

7. No relationship seems to exist 
between individual work histories 
with frequent job changes, and 
present adjustment, the usual 
employment office notions about 
‘job jumpers’ notwithstanding. 
The definition used for a job 
changer was someone with ser- 
vice averaging less than three 
years per job, and no job held 
longer than six years. 

8. Sixteen interviewees (80%) 
showed very high participation 
in community organizations or 
projects. 

9. Seven interviewees (35% ) began 
work at Kitimat for more money 
than their previous job paid; 2 
(10% ) for the same money; and 
11 (55% ) for less money. 


The design of the study cited here 
leaves much to be desired, particu- 
larly in that it permits little compari- 
son of those judged to be making a 
good adjustment, with the rest of 
the work force, or with a sample of 
persons judged to be making a poor 
adjustment. There are reasons, which 
need not be treated here, for the 


decision to interview only a sample 
of good adjusters during this first 
exploratory research. Because of the 
limitations noted, the inferences 
drawn are offered as highly ten- 
tative ones, requiring further study. 
No one would suggest the mechani- 
cal use of the most commonly shared 
characteristics of sample members 
as selection criteria. However, one 
may well ask just how the attain- 
ment of forty years, or the founding 
of a cohesive family, or work ex- 
perience in an isolated community 
or a pit mine, figure in successful 
adjustment. 


Adaptability in Youth 


Folk wisdom has it that only when 
one is very young is one adaptable 
enough to fit into situations invol- 
ving drastic changes in way of life. 
The study cited, however, strongly 
suggests that this common-sense 
view is not very helpful in selecting 
candidates for a Kitimat assignment. 

It has been claimed that to meet 
new and critical situations, the best- 
equipped person is the one who has 
a varied repertoire of well-practised, 
realistic,. social roles. A high order 
of competence in certain roles such 
as family or community builder may 
not only assist the particular indivi- 
dual toward good adjustment, but 
may also tip the adjustment balance 
toward success for many people. A 
good repertoire of relevant roles 
seems to affect adjustment prospects 
by helping the person to make a 
realistic appraisal of what life is like 
at Kitimat before he goes there. If 
the repertoire is a meager one, he 
is poorly equipped to make much 
sense of the helpful cues that a 
good employment interviewer offers. 
If shown a picture of a townsite 
home, such a person may later, in 
Kitimat, misinterpret the  inter- 
viewer's action as misleading, when 
in fact he was the victim of his own 
misperception. For such poorly pre- 


pared people, the traditional pre- 
sentation of fact in public relations 
material is a personal hazard, and 
through them, it may later become 
a community hazard. 


Whether an employment inter- 
viewer assists or hinders the develop- 
ment of Kitimat turns on his skill 
in getting the answers to such ques- 
tions as: What are the individual's 
hopes regarding Kitimat? What are 
his culturally built-in expectations? 
Is he pulled there by challenges 
based on a realistic estimate of what 
he will find? In what particulars is 
it possible for his expectations to be 
met? Is he pushed there by present 
poor adjustment? Will such ‘failure’ 
hinder, or temporarily perhaps, help 
him in Kitimat? Are his basic life 
problems so well in hand that he 
may be able to tackle and enjoy 
a new batch? Just what seem to be 
his skills? 

If one examines, point by point, 
the findings of the adjustment study, 
the commonly shared characteristics 
of sample members are just those 
which might help them estimate 
what Kitimat has to help or hinder 
their life chances. 


Wives 


There has been some expectation 
that in Kitimat families, wives would 
probably be more unhappy than hus- 
bands. It was assumed that limited 
shopping facilities and the lack of 


certain amenities associated with 
established cities would be factors. 
The heavy rainfall, especially in 
autumn, was expected to limit child- 
ren’s outdoor play and to alter family 
routines unfavourably. For husbands 
in the plant of office, so this argu- 
ment ran, physical work conditions 
might reasonably be expected to 
compare favourably with smelters 
elsewhere. After work, there was 
bountiful hunting and fishing which 
might make the surrounding moun- 
tains and frequently overcast sky 
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quite unoppressive, even to a plains- 
man. 


That this is an overly simple view 
is indicated by interviews with the 
good adjusters. Several of them, after 
commenting unfavourably about 
some feature of the house, volun- 
teered that their wives felt other- 
wise—that they liked this or that 
about the house, or the whole house. 

All interviews indicated that the 
small children seemed to like every- 
thing about Kitimat. Some men re- 
ported that their children caught 
less colds since coming to Kitimat. 
It seems that for small children, 
Kitimat offers the advantage of two 
worlds in one—play in a wilderness 
setting of great beauty, and the or- 
ganized recreation of city living. If 
this is correct, its effect on wives’ 
satisfactions could be considerable. 

A considerable number of British 
Columbia recruits were in seasonal 
occupations previously, moving from 
job to job with or without their 
families. Some of the interview 
material suggests that, for their 
wives, Kitimat may be a haven; and 
that the ownership of a home may be 
the realization of a forgotten hope. 
In such instances, the husbands’ 
chances of favourable adjustment 
may well be enhanced by their 
wives newly found security. 


The Solid Core 


One of the clear findings of the 
adjustment study is the existence 
of a sizeable core of people who 
are in Kitimat to stay, and who 
enjoy their present situations more 
than previous ones. 

In Kitimat the enlargement of the 
jobs of a great many people is not 
only easy; it is virtually unavoidable. 
Another important special feature 
in Kitimat, as contrasted with the 
older eastern plants, is visable and 
continuous plant growth, and pro- 
cesses of rapid change in work 
routines. Promotions are generally 
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very rapid. In the course of the rapid 
plant growth, there seems to have 
developed a great many relation- 
ships that are rewardingly direct 
and friendly. This may add to the 
feeling that one’s job has real scope; 
that one is part of a big and impor- 
tant undertaking. In addition to all 
this, there is ample opportunity for 
employees, both men and women, 
to find creative outlets for their 
energies in the new plant and com- 
munity. 

The unmarried. Men vastly out- 
number women at Kitimat. Since 
the unmarried did not turn up in the 
sample, many were interviewed in- 
formally. Most of them expressed 
serious discontent with life in Kiti- 
mat. According to comments of mar- 
ried couples, the single girl tends 
to act as though her motives in 
coming to Kitimat are suspect. Only 
after a fairly long stay in the com- 
munity, which serves to dramatize 
her virtue, does she begin to use her 
advantage in the arithmetic of court- 
ship chances. It seems clear that a 
more normal sex ratio would favour 
the women almost as much as the 
men. 

The would-be frontiersmen. The 
nearest one comes to frontier-think- 
ing in Kitimat is the conversation 
opener: ‘Kitimat is becoming too 
civilized.” What follows may be a 
reference to the withdrawl of big 
game, or to highway traffic problems, 
or to crowding in the beer hall, or 
to jamming together of houses on 
small lots in the townsite. None of 
the good adjusters interviewed used 
the expression or showed much sign 
of the ambivalent goals of the fron- 
tiersman: to withdraw from civiliza- 
tion and to civilize. The way of life 
of the good adjuster is suburban. 
In more than one respect, Kitimat 
is a suburb minus the metropolis. 

As was expected, the natural fea- 
tures of Kitimat have drawn some 
people who do not want to live on a 


narrow city lot. From the beginning, 
many people have sought to obtain 
small plots of land for part-time or 
full-time farming. Sooner or later, 
the frustration with property regula- 
tions becomes too great, and they 
leave with their dreams of a spot 
of ground and buildings done in 
their own way and time. 


Social Stratification 


Apparently, one element in the 
development of the solid core is 
that the plant hierarchical system 
does not show up very clearly in the 
social life of the temporary, but still 
important, employee community at 
the smelter-site. Before plant opera- 
tions began, and in the first few 
months afterward, this was more 
true than it now is. One barracks, 
for instance, included people from 
all levels of management. A consi- 
derable number of management 
people still live at the smeltersite 
where, among temporary houses, no 
visable distinction exists in house 
quality. Out of sight and mind are 
the status indicators of the usual 
community. 


In the townsite, two residential 
areas are already regarded as fairly 
exclusive. One of hese is known as 
‘Snob Hill’. Here are the best, cus- 
tom-built houses. On the lower 
ground is the second area, as yet 
unnamed. The residents include mer- 
chants and some of the better-paid 
white-collar people. Because house 
construction is not generally differ- 
ent from that in surrounding areas, 
this particular community is not yet 
sharply defined. Occasionally, 
though, a remark is made like that 
of a member of a church auxiliary 
who explained her absence from 
several meetings rather _ testily: 
‘People in this area are trying to 
run everything in the town.’ One 
interviewee who lives in the second 
area said, ‘In some ways we are in 
a fortunate position. We are not top 


brass.’ It was suggested that perhaps 
some of those on ‘Snob Hill’ may 
find themselves living in rather 
‘splendid’ isolation. The process of 
stratification will, of course, con- 
tinue. According to reports, another 
choice location is about to be de- 
veloped. Some management people, 
now living in the smeltersite, are 
expected to move there. Lots will 
be larger and the setting is a most 
desirable one. 

What are the long-time implica- 
tions for the stable core of the pro- 
cess of social stratification? One clue 
was provided by an interviewee who 

ras part of the barracks group of 
fifteen or twenty men representing 
all levels of management. He said, 
‘This way of working and living 
drew us very close together. The 
late-comers are left out and some- 
times I think there is danger that 
they misunderstand our relationships 
and consider us a kind of clique.’ 


General Wants and Needs 

Sixteen interviewees (80% ) men- 
tioned the road to Terrace in res- 
ponse to an open-ended question 
about measures which would im- 
prove life in Kitimat. At the time 
of the interviews, favourable action 
on the highway question was al- 
ready taken for granted and repor- 
tedly interest was not at its height. 

Connecting plant and city is an 
— mile road. In June 1953 there 

ras one car for five regular resi- 
ae Compared with other isolated, 
one-enterprise Canadian towns, this 
ratio is high. For Kitimat people, 
as for those in big cities, the car 
is a declaration of personal inde- 
pendence and status, as well as trans- 
portation. 

Five interviewees made recom- 
mendations concerning housing 
costs, quality, and availability. The 
suggestions on recreation were nu- 
merous and varied. This is probably 
related to the prevalence in the 
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sample of small-city origins, and 
extensive participation in recreation 
organizations. Organized recreation 
fills some special needs. As people 
move from the smeltersite to the 
more obviously stratified social world 
of the townsite, a need arises to 
strengthen social ties in the face of 
increasingly visable differences of 
social position. Curling and other 
sports probably help to obscure the 
realities of social distance. 


Recreation performs the special 
function in a one-enterprise town 
of providing some relief from the 
ubiquity of the Company. Despite 
the distance separating plant and 
townsite, and despite efforts to make 
Kitimat a ‘normal’ community, when 
a man comes home from work, the 
plant comes with him. In various 
neighbourhood gatherings attended, 
there was an inordinate amount of 
shop-talk, unrelieved by the variety 
one gets where there is more than 
one industry. Willy-nilly, Alcan 
manages to be at the centre of all 
concerns, and all satisfactions. As 
one widely read employee put it, 
‘The Company is the bridegroom 
at every wedding and the corpse at 
every funeral.’ 


Towards Regional Integration 

Kitimat needs many things outside 
the municipal limits. It needs people 
of many skills, and who require 
no introduction to the different ways 


of life and climate of upper British 
Columbia, coastal or inland. Kitimat 
needs other industries besides alu- 
minium, and the ‘Welcome’ sign 
has long been out. Closely related 
to many special needs is the over- 
arching one of economic and social 
integration with its own natural re- 
gion, i.e. with Terrace and other 
interior towns of the Skeena valley. 
The forthcoming highway link will 
undoubtedly be a primary tool for 
such integration. 


Conclusion 

Planning starts with the syste- 
matic study of social and natural 
resources; it co-ordinates technical 
skills and professional training; it 
specifies certain aims in a master 
plan. All this having been done in 
Kitimat, it remains to do it again 
and again. For social planning, like 
women’s work in the proverb, is 
never done, and for somewhat the 
same reasons. Needs change in the 
family; so too in the community. 

An important aspect of planning, 
if it is not to wither early, is popu- 
lar support. After all, the consumers 
of planning are the people of the 
town, and plans will succeed with 
their consent, or fail with their re- 
sistance. Consent means popular 
participation in community building 
and everyday municipal affairs. - It 
means more. of what was attempted 
in the forum at Kitimat in October 
1955. 


MARK THE DATES OF THESE FUNCTIONS 
Jules Justin Seminar — Nov. 14, 15, 16, 1956. 
One Day Conference — Nov. 27, 1956. 


15th Annual Conference — April 4, 5, 1957. Open to all Personnel 
administrators. 


For more information write Carl H. Rankin, 


Executive Secretary, Personnel Association of Toronto Inc., 
120 Roxborough St. E., Toronto 5. 
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How We Do It 


An Inexpensive Means of Employee 
Communication 


The Cosmos Imperial Mill at 
Yarmouth, N. S., has a splendid and 
inexpensive way of keeping its em- 
ployees posted on developments in 
the mill. 


Lawrence Mushkat, personnel 
manager of the Yarmouth mill, was 
telling the Personnel Journal about 
it recently. 

Yarmouth has a population of 
about 8,000 and the mill employs 
350 of these. 

The company has made an ar- 
rangement with the local newspaper, 
The Yarmouth Herald, to run a 
weekly story on the mill called 
“Cosmos News Jottings”. This is 
a story of about a thousand words 
telling the town and the employees 
about what is doing at the mill. 


It is not a technique that can be 
used in many towns, but it certainly 
does a job for Cosmos. They have 
been using it for eight years now to 
keep the employees posted quickly 
on impending lay-offs, the state of 
the company’s business, the opera- 
tion of the profit-sharing plan. 

They tell about the operation of 
their Safety Committee — in short 
they do everything that an employee 
paper can do and they do it at 
very little cost and get the news 
over quickly. 

“Larry” Muskat, I gather, does 
most of the writing of this column 
just as the personnel department in 
most companies looks after the em- 
ployee paper. Larry is very much 
interested in Board of Trade work 
and is a director of the Canadian 
Mental Health Association, Nova 
Scotia Branch. He is also a real 
salesman for Yarmouth. 
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Mental Health in Public 
Affairs 


Personnel people are acutely 
aware of the importance of mental 
health in the industrial situation. 
Many of our industrial relations 
problems stem from inadequate 
mental health on the part of a work- 
er or a superintendent so those in 
personnel management are intensely 
interested in mental health. 

The Canadian Mental Health As- 
sociation gets a good deal of sup- 
port from people in our work 
right across Canada, and when the 
Fifth International Congress on 
mental health was held in Toronto 
in 1954 it was the Personnel As- 
sociation of Toronto which spear- 
headed the drive for funds to bring 
the conference to Canada. 


The proceedings of this confer- 
ence have just now been made 
available in book form. The book, 
which is available from the Cana- 
dian Mental Health Association, To- 
ronto, or the University of Toronto 
Press, at a charge of $5.00, is an 
extremely useful contribution to our 
knowledge of mental health. In- 
cluded are summaries of the re- 
search symposia which occupied the 
delegates to the conference, and 
which touched on such vital topics 
as Problems of Partnership in Men- 
tal Health and Public Health, Men- 
tal Health and Child Development, 
Industrial Mental Health and Hu- 
man Relations, and Alcoholism. 
Written in non-technical terms, it is 
edited by two of Canada’s foremost 
specialists in the mental health field, 
Drs. William Line and Margery R. 
King. 
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CAMPBELL'S SOUP VENDER 


Now you can offer Canada's favourite 
soups in piping hot individual servings. 
3 of the 12 popular Campbeil soup 
varieties are offered at any one time. 
This Vendo Hot Foods Vender weighs 
approximately 400 pounds, is 18" 
deep x 32'2"' wide x 77%" high. 


Constant variety for ‘round the clock sales 
Cuts cost, builds good will 





NEW! HOT FOODS VENDER 


This new vender serves nourishing hot 
foods, in ample mealtime portions, all 
ready to eat. Chili, spaghetti, baked 
beans, stews and hash are only a few 
of the many varieties of appetizing 
hot foods available. Machine vends up 
to 210 servings, takes up only 4 sq. 
feet of floor space. 


PHONE, WRITE OR WIRE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
THERMOVEND CORPORATION LIMITED 


1470 The Queensway - Toronto 9, Ont. 








Explorations In Awareness 


by R. J. Bishop* 


It was the annual staff meeting 
in Montreal of the Stevenson & Kel- 
logg Management Engineers. We 
had gathered together from Van- 
couver to Quebec to review the 
past and plan for the coming year. 

We were discussing the general 
objectives of the organization. Dr. 
J. S. A. Bois, a psychologist, went 
to the blackboard and drew an egg- 
shaped curve. 

“Let us take this as a picture of 
our organization”, he said slowly, 
as if talking to himself. And he 
went on, dividing the curved area 
into sections, giving it a nucleus 
like that of a living cell, showing 
vectors of pressure inside and out- 
side, gradually making us feel the 
pulsating rhythm of the growth of 
the firm in an expanding economic 
world. 

Uncannily Vivid 

There was something unusual, al- 
most uncanny, about this presenta- 
tion of abstruse ideas in such a 
vivid form. It was as if we saw 
the birth of a mental picture, its 
growth and its movement in a world 
of ideas and principles made alive 
and real. 

I have asked Sam where he learn- 
ed that peculiar skill of making 
ideas tangible, as if he was giving 
flesh and bones to ghostlike ap- 
paritions. 

“Nowhere in particular,” he would 
say. “I suppose it’s due to the fact 
that I am the visual type, as we say 
in psychology. I actually see a situ- 


*Biographical Note p. 26 
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ation as a field of forces that inter- 
act upon one another in a delicately 
balanced equilibrium that you can 
disturb or stabilize almost at will, 
provided you know how.” 


A born musician has to study and 
practice if he is to become a con- 
cert artist. No performer lives in 
isolation: he has absorbed in some 
way or other the culture of the past, 
and he is sensitive to the surging 
tide of the present that expands 
with increasing momentum and 
gives shape to the ceaseless becom- 
ing of the future. It is that way 
with Dr. Bois: he is carried on by 
the powerful current of the scien- 
tific progress of our generation. His 
originality is to be sensitive to the 
crackling evolution of business com- 
mon sense into business scientific 
sense. 

It started back in the depres- 
sed thirties, when he and another 
Ph.D. from McGill set up the first 
psychological consulting service in 
Canada. 

“You had to be a magician in 
those days if you wanted to get a 
hearing as a psychologist”, Sam re- 
calls with a chuckle. “I remember 
that operator of a chain of restaur- 
ants in Montreal. Business was bad, 
and he had gone into receivership, 
when Dr. Tait of McGill suggested 
that he try those psychologists who 
had just opened an office in Uni- 
versity Tower. He did, but before 
committing himself to any contract, 
he asked us to demonstrate what we 
could do. I took the challenge, and 
within forty-eight hours I came with 








facts, figures, and suggestions that 
he thought I had carved out of thin 
air but made sense to him and to 
the bank representative. They took 
the suggestions, free of charge of 
course, since it was a demonstra- 
tion, and adopted new policies that 
helped them float above the red, 
leaving me and my colleague high 
and dry on the rocks of pure, un- 
paid science.” 


With time, and ceaseless promo- 
tion, on the radio, in newspaper 
articles, in talks to service clubs, in 
popular books which he published 
in French, and mostly by his dem- 
onstrations (paid or unpaid) of 
good work done, Dr. Bois saw psy- 
chology recognized outside the class- 
room and the laboratory. He and his 
associates examined over 11,000 
young men and women under the 
Dominion-Provincial Youth Train- 
ing Plan, directing them to suitable 
jobs or courses of study. Before 
World War II started, he had spread 
from Vancouver to Halifax the first 
Canadian public opinion polling net- 
work, and industry was beginning to 
adopt psychological techniques. 


Helped Army 


Bois was an active member of 
the Committee of senior psycholo- 
gists who “sold” psychological selec- 
tion to the Armed Services. Once 
sold, the goods had to be delivered, 
and Dr. Bois joined up, pushing fur- 
ther and further the boundaries of 
his working area, until the last year 
of the War saw him as Director of 
Research and Information at N.D. 
H.Q., with the rank of Lt.-Colonel, 
publishing the Army weekly Khaki 
(Kaki in French), studying prob- 
lems of Army morale, taking care 
of the psychological aspects of Army 
organization, administration and 
training, making a survey of the 
post-war plans of future veterans. 
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From Stevenson & Kellogg, where 
I met him after his discharge from 
the Army, Dr. Bois went back on 
his own, as a practitioner of his 
own very special brand of indus- 
trial psychology, always  experi- 
menting with something new, al- 
ways watching the growing tip of 
the advancing sciences of human 
behaviour. 


This brought him to create what 
has become the distinctive feature 
of the services he and his associates 
in Montreal, Toronto, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Los An- 
geles are offering to business and 
industry under the name of Execu- 
tive Methods. 


Better Methods 


“The Scientific | Management 
movement started by Frederick W. 
Taylor dealt with better methods to 
reduce physical effort and increase 
productivity”, says Dr. Bois. “The 
time has come for us to devise bet- 
ter methods to reduce the efforts 
and improve the efficiency of the 
managerial worker, the very import- 
ant unit of the human central power 
plant of our economy.” 


Now that he has surrounded him- 
self with participants (as he likes to 
call them) who apply his methods 
to a growing number of individual 
firms, Dr. Bois gives all of his time 
to the development of Executive 
Methods. His coming book, to be 
published by Harper Brothers this 
fall, under the title “Explorations in 
Awareness” will give to thousands of 
readers an opportunity to enjoy 
with him the experience of discover- 
ing in themselves unsuspected pow- 
ers of emotional balance and cre- 
ative imagination, to become aware, 
and gain insight into techniques for 
removal of the barriers, often self- 
imposed that limit personnel effect- 
iveness. 


OTTAWA VALLEY 


Front Row, Left to Right: 


K. A. Dunn, Dept. of National Defence, Camp Petawawa; 


PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION ORGANIZING GROUP 


Eric A. 


Brown, Polyfibre Ltd., Renfrew; O. D. Levans, Canadian Splint & Lumber Corp. Ltd., Pembroke; 


Walter Johnston, Dominion Magnesium Ltd., Haley, 


Lintet Metal Industries, Light Alloys Ltd.; 


Donald Bond, RCA Victor Co. Ltd., Renfrew; G. D. Powell, Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. 


Back Row, Left to Right: H. M. Brydge, Renfrew Bottling Works Ltd., Renfrew; E. H. Racey, 


Eddy Match Co. Ltd., Pembroke; 


A. A. Brennan, 


Renfrew Aircraft & Engineering Co. Ltd., 


Renfrew; E. C. Fortier, National Employment Service, Pembroke; S. E. Lipin, Atomic Energy 


of Canada Ltd.; 
Electric Light Co. Ltd., Pembroke; 


Generations of Study 


The accumulated knowledge re- 
sulting from generations of study 
and experiment in neurology, psy- 
chology, philosophy, natural science 
and semantics led Korzybski, author 
of Science & Sanity (1933), by cut- 
ting freely across scientific bound- 
aries to bring forth a method for 
understanding and controlling hu- 
man behaviour as much as it can 
be controlled. 


Dr. Bois in his continuing re- 
search and writing, he and his par- 


M. S. Fellowes, Steel Equipment Co. 


Ltd., Pembroke; J. L. Tron, Pembroke 


G. P. Maxwell, Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd. 


ticipants in E. M., are taking an 
active part in the extension and 
practical application of Korzybski’s 
fundamental ideas about the use of 
scientific methods and engineering 
principles to human relations and 
problem solving in industry. 


The uncommon sense of scientific 
thinkers and “doers” who have revo- 
lutionized our world can be match- 
ed by a new super commonsense of 
business men who apply, to human 
affairs the methods of their con- 
temporaries, the scientists of today. 


SHARE YOUR IDEAS! 
Plan to attend the 18th annual conference of the Pacific Northwest Person- 
nel Management Association November 1 and 2, 1956, at Portland, Oregon. 





IN VENDING 
‘“BREWMASTER”’ 
IS BEST 


A complete vending service engineered to your 


individual requirements 


|. QUALITY 
2. SERVICE 
3. RELIABILITY 
4. EXPERIENCE 


The accounts we service 
are our best salesmen 


GENERAL AUTOMATIC BEVERAGES LTD. 


3571 Dundas West, Toronto 


Amoné Our 
R. J. Bishop 


Bob Bishop was busily picking 
up business experiences even be- 
fore he was graduated from Royal 
Military College. 

Since then, he has worked in 
varied fields including sales pro- 
motion and merchandising for Fred 
Marsh Winery Ltd.; logging and al- 
lied activities in Northern Ontario; 
public relations and a wide variety 
of assignments for Stevenson & Kel- 
logg Ltd., Management consultants, 
during which period he worked 
with Clare Fraser and Dr. J. S. 
Bois; executive work with Building 
Products Ltd., Montreal; hotel pro- 
prietorship and the rare pleasures 
of a sabbatical year which he com- 
bined with home building in 1955. 

He is now Vice-President in 
charge of Ontario services for Bois 
McKay & Associates Ltd. 


Telephone: RO 2-7266 


Contributors 
Dr. E. Luchterhand 


Dr. Elmer Luchterhand, who re- 
ports on the social factors involved 
in setting up the new city at the site 
of the vast Kitimat project in 
“Social Planning and Adjustment at 
Kitimat”, holds the post of Research 
Associate, Staff Training and Re- 
search Division, Aluminum 
pany of Canada. 


Com- 


He is a specialist in the line of 
research undertaken at Kitimat, for 
his graduate training was in sociol- 
ogy and anthropology and he re- 
ceived his Master’s Degree and was 
awarded his doctorate in Sociol- 
ogy at the University of Wisconsin. 

He has taught sociology and has 
contributed research papers to the 
American Sociological Society and 
the Eastern Sociological Society. 





The Selection, Training and Education of People 


by J. William Horsey 


Chairman of the Board Shirriff-Horsey Corp. Ltd. 


and Dominion Stores Lid. 


Many years ago, Mark Hanna, 
the eminent _ philosopher-editor, 
made this statement—“People, and 
not things, make money.” If I might 
paraphrase it — People, and not 
things, bring success in any worthy 
venture. 

In any successful merchandising 
enterprise, people are the answer. 
In my humble opinion that means 
devoted people; people who can and 
do respond to an ideal. If this is 
true, then the selection, training 
and education of people in mer- 
chandising is of paramount import- 
ance. And if it is true, there must 
be a powerful esprit de corps; a 
spirit of team work, an ideal, the 
accomplishment of which will impel 
people to give their all, not simply 
because it will make an individual 
company a success but because it 
will continue to build an industry 
which in turn will help to build a 
greater country. 


Develop Proper Conception 


It is vital to develop in the minds 
of the employees a proper concep- 
tion that their responsibility or 
duty extends to the continued de- 
velopment of sound and good pub- 
lic relations. This is evidenced by 
the experience of such people as 
Marshal Field, who said “Give the 
lady what she wants,” and J. C. 
Penney who started his business 
with a list of principles that must 
be observed in dealing with custom- 
ers and, when he opened his first 


store, called it The Golden Rule 
Store. Then there is the simple and 
easily understood adage that “the 
customer is our Boss.” 

These are not mottoes to hang 
on the wall. They are principles 
to be acted upon and if observed 
will take care of the company’s pub- 
lic relations and ensure public sup- 
port. 

Let’s look at it this way. Nearly 
all of the products we sell are sold 
by all our competitors. Why should 
the housewife buy from us? It may 
be because our prices are right, 
but it is more likely to be because 
she likes us and if she likes us it 
is because the place is clean, the 
things she wants are there, and 
someone smiles at her. This is the 
Plus we can give with each article 
sold. Strangely enough, carefully 
made surveys of public opinion 
show that price is the fourth item 
on the list of reasons why women 
buy at a given store. It is not the 
first, as almost everyone in the food 
business will insist. 


How We Do It 


You may say, what do you do 
about it in your business? Twice a 
year, every person in the organiza- 
tion is surveyed and a personality 
development card is made out list- 
ing the three main corrections re- 
quired in appearance, attitude, etc. 
Then the individual is interviewed 
by his immediate superior regard- 
ing the matter in an attempt to 
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make the necessary corrections. Bet- 
ter than this, for several years now, 
the company has developed the 
Seven Commandments of Customer 
Service and Attention in the store. 
For simplicity, The Seven Points of 
Contact between employee and the 
customer. 

A number of years ago, I found 
that most of us were convinced that 
our problem lay in the staff or- 
ganization, their production, their 
loyalty, etc. By careful study I 
found out, and now suggest to you, 
that the development and expan- 


Speaking on the result of a 
five-year analysis in regard to 
management development plans 
just completed by his company 
at a cost of more than $2,000,- 
000, Moorhead Wright, Assist- 
ant to the President and Man- 
agement Consultant of General 
Electric Company, stated five 
basis principals which were 
“simple but not easy.” 

All development is self-develop- 

ment. 

The Company may help in 

» providing opportunities, estab- 
lishing the climate, etc., but the 
man must develop himself. 

All development is individual. 

No man is like any other man 
nor is he the same man that he 
was a year ago. There is no 
average man and a standard 
rigid plan is quite useless. 
Opportunity for development 
must be universal. 

It is not good enough to pick 
out the “favoured few.” Some 
years ago GE selected a few 
hundred of such people and a 
current analysis shows that only 





Nelf-Development Is Key, Says G. E. 
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sion of a business will be in direct 
proportion to the weight in brain 
power, effort, loyalty, ambition and 
continuity of what is commonly re- 
ferred to as Top Management. That 
is the bottleneck; not the staff or- 
ganization. Nearly every organiza- 
tion is a shadow and reflection of 
its Top Management. 


Continuity of Key Management 


While on the subject of Top Man- 
agement, I should like to suggest 
that one of the major problems con- 
fronting industry today is that of 





about 30 per cent of these men 
have fulfilled their initial prom- 
ise. Every individual in the 
Company should have an equal 
opportunity for development. 

A pivotal decision should be 
whether a man should progress 
as a manager or as an 
individual producer. 


Some of the very best produc- 
ers in technical or sales lines are 
some of the worst managers. 
Companies should be prepared 
to change their salary approach 
to permit an abnormally excel- 
lent producer to earn, if neces- 
sary, more than a manager. 


Ninety per cent of a man’s 
development is due to what 
happens to him day by day 
on the job — his job is 

the greatest developer. 


In an intensive analysis of all 
their present top management 
progress 90 per cent attributed 
their development to what they 
had learned some time during 
their career in working with a 
particular boss. 


continuity of the top echelon of 
management or, as we sometimes 
refer to it, our key personnel. 

From actual studies and surveys 
that have been made, and if past 
experience is a dependable criterion, 
our Company is likely to lose one 
out of every five key people through 
separation, retirement, sickness or 
death in the next four years. 

This is a very serious problem in 
all companies but in our Company 
—which has an accelerated, planned, 
development programme, which all 
of us want to see reach the full 
measure of success — the problem 
is even more acute. 

We should, therefore, take all 
steps necessary to alleviate the situ- 
ation because first, it is of para- 
mount importance to each individ- 
ual concerned and second, it is im- 
perative if we are to attain the lofty 
goals we have established for our- 
selves. 


Fundamentals 
In dealing with this problem, 


there are five fundamental factors 
to be recognized and with which we 
must deal. 

1. Every key person in the top 
echelon of management must 
assist in the development and 
training of likely candidates 
for his position, on an organ- 
ized _ basis. 

Selection of candidates for ad- 
vancement must be sound and 
on the basis of ability and per- 
formance. 

Training of these people must 
be scientifically designed and 
carefully carried on. 
Extra - curricular 
must be provided. 
The promotion and protection 
of the health of all key per- 


sonnel must be assured. 


education 


In Dominion Stores Limited these 
matters are dealt with in this way: 

1. At least one candidate and in 
many cases two or three, have 
been selected and are in train- 
ing on an organized basis for 
positions ahead. 
Selection is the result of care- 
ful analysis and scrutiny. 
Our training plans are the re- 
sult of years of study and de- 
velopment. 
Several people have been sent 
to college for condenséd 
courses in Business Adminis- 
tration, with amazing advance- 
ment in their executive capa- 
city resulting, and many more 
will be sent in the future. 
Every key person must submit 
to a most thorough annual 
medical examination and_ if 
treatment is prescribed, must 
adhere to it. 


Pacific Northwest Conference 
November 1 and 2 


Theme of the Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Management Association 
Conference at Portland, Oregon, 
November 1 and 2, 1956, is “Ideas 
that Work”. Among the nationally 
known personalities that will de- 
velop this theme are: Mr. Russell 
Ahrens, Vice President in charge of 
Personnel, United Air Lines; Dr. 
Gilbert Brighouse, Occidental Col- 
lege; Mr. Byron Lopp, Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Public Relations, 
Central Bank and Trust Company, 
Denver, Colorado; Mr. Lloyd Stei- 
metz, Director, General Sales Train- 
ing, Reynolds Metals Company; 
Mr. William Dennick, Senior Part- 
ner and Pacific Coast Representa- 
tive, McKinsey and Company. 





Would You Hire An Epileptic? 


By Raymond V. Tustian* 


Executive Secretary 
Ontario Epilepsy Association 


The chances are fifty to one that 
if an epileptic came to any person- 
nel man in Canada seeking employ- 
ment that he would be turned down 
at once. This, in spite of the fact 
that aproximately one in every 200 
Canadians has epileptic seizures, 
that many more peoplé suffer from 
epilepsy than are disabled by polio 
or arthritis, that there are 30,000 
epileptics in Ontario and 5,000 in 
Toronto, and in spite of the fact 
that the Ontario Department of 
Health says: “There is a suitable 
job for almost everyone with epi- 
lepsy”. 


As a result of this disinclination 
of personnel people and _ industry 
generally to take a chance on the 
epileptic, he is inclined to ignore 
his disability when discussing em- 
ployment and hope to get in a few 
months of work and pay before he 
suffers a seizure which will cause 
him to be fired. 


Most Epileptics Hold Jobs 


Several years ago the National 
League Against Epilepsy in the 


*Mr. Tustian is himself an epileptic and is, 
almost single-handed at the present time, trying 
to organize a job opportunities program for 
epileptics in Canada. He has helped in the 
formation of the Ontario Epilepsy Association 
and is starting from scratch to eliminate the 
stigma attached to the illness, to train epileptics 
for jobs, to provide a placement bureau and 
workshop employment for epileptics who are in 
urgent need of work. He is a young Englishman 
in his middle twenties who has been in Canada 
five years. 


United States made a survey to find 
out if epileptics could hold jobs. 
They got industry and commerce 
in the Boston area to co-operate in 
the placing of slightly more than 
100 persons who previously had not 
been self-supporting. They found 
that 80% of these persons were em- 
ployable and were able to hold jobs 
bringing them to an aggregate an- 
nual income of $120,000. 


In a study of the physical and 
mental condition and the occupa- 
tional history of more than 1,000 
adult epileptics, two American doc- 
tors, Lennox and Cobb, found that 
about three-quarters were both cap- 
able of work and were employed. 
Most were self-employed. Occupa- 
tions included doctors, lawyers, 
ministers, engineers, preachers, sales- 
men, farmers, clerks, labourers, 
mechanics, stenographers, dress- 
makers, reporters, interior decora- 
tors, factory workers, beauticians, 
actresses, dancers, writers, plumbers 
and musicians. 


Much Like Others 


Work is an important form of 
treatment for most patients. There 
is no evidence that epileptic work- 
men, properly placed, have a high 
accident rate. Tremendous strides 
have been made by modern medi- 


cine in the amelioriation of the 
seriousness of attacks and the cur- 
tailment of the number of attacks, 
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to a place where an epileptic could 
work for a whole year and miss 
only a couple of hours of work 
through his ailment. Fellow workers 
will find that most epileptics, except 
for brief periods of illness, are as 
likeable and competent and coura- 
geous as anybody else. 

Here are some quick facts about 
epilepsy: Anyone may get epilepsy. 
It is more common in children than 
adults and in many cases the attacks 
may cease on reaching adult age. 
Most children with epilepsy can and 
should continue school. Epileptics 
usually are of normal intelligence 
and like the general population, a 
few may be above or below the 
average.* With modern methods of 
treatment about 80% of people with 
epilepsy. can have attacks reduced 
to where there is scarcely any handi- 
cap. The epileptic’s greatest handi- 
cap is superstition, prejudice and 
misunderstanding of society. 

Epilepsy is a Greek word for 
“seizure’. It means a condition in 
which a person is sometimes seized 
by transient attacks or spells during 
which he loses consciousness or has 
merely a clouded, dream-like con- 
sciousness. During this attack he may 
or may not fall. He may be motion- 
less or may show twitching of 
some of his muscles or may have 
convulsions and jerks in his entire 
body. He may even act in a way 
which seems purposeful—though he 
does so automatically, without really 
being aware of it, and without re- 
membering his behaviour  after- 
wards. 


The Cause 
Epileptic attacks may be caused 
by several different conditions. 
Brain injury may have occcurred 
during birth, without the realization 
that the brain was injured. There 


*Among those above were Julius Caesar, Al- 
fred The Great, Lord Byron, Charles Swinburne, 


Guy de Maupassant, Nicolo Paganini, Vincent 
Van Gogh, William Jennings Bryan, Napoleon. 


are several acute and chronic di- 
seases which may injure the brain 
at any age and bring about epileptic 
seizures even after the disease has 
subsided. Any head injury may af- 
fect the brain whether or not there 
is an open wound. 

Diseases of the body may alter 
the balance of the chemical structure 
of the blood or the nerve cells in 
such a way that epileptic attacks 
will occur. 

Irregularities in the development 
of the brain may lead to epileptic 
attacks in childhood or in adult life. 


Not Hereditary 

Heredity as a cause of epilepsy 
is usually greatly overrated by pub- 
lic opinion. In fact the epileptic con- 
dition is' not hereditary. 

Worry, emotional upset or fright 
do not cause epileptic seizures. How- 
ever, psychological factors may pre- 
cipitate attacks in those who are 
subject to seizures. 


The Epileptic Seizure 

The frequency and the form of 
the attacks vary greatly from patient 
to patient. One person may have 
only one or two seizures in a life- 
time, another may have several at- 
tacks during a day. 

Many varieties of the epileptic 
seizure occur. The following is a 
description of some of the epileptic 
manifestations as given by Doctors 
A. Bonkalo and R. G. S. Arthurs in 
the book, Facts About Epilepsy, pub- 
lished by the Ontario Department 
of Health in 1954. 

The “Warning”: This is a particu- 
lar feeling the patient may experi- 
enée at the onset of the attack. The 
medical term for the warning is 
“aura”, a latin word meaning 
“breeze”. This term was coined by a 
patient almost 2,000 years ago, in- 
dicating a warning which felt ‘like a 
cold breeze’. However, the warn- 
ing is very different with every pa- 
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tient in whom it occurs. It may con- 
sist of a feeling of numbness or 
tingling, cold or warm or _ just 
“funny”, or any other definite or in- 
definite feeling in any part of the 
body. The warning is in fact pro- 
duced by the epileptic attack — it is 
part of it, signifying its onset. It is 
usually felt by the patient imme- 
diately before the loss of conscious- 
ness. 


The Convulsion: Seizures in which 
the entire body is involved in the 
convulsion are called “grand mal” 
attacks. This is an old French term 
meaning “great disease”. The patient 
loses consciousness (with or with- 
out warning), usually falling to the 
ground, sometimes with a cry or a 
groan. His muscles become tightened 
by spasms. His face is either pale or 
flushed, becoming bluish or dusky in 
colour. Foaming at the mouth—some- 
times coloured with blood—may 


occur. After a short period the rigid 
state changes into a rythmic jerking, 


causing quite violent shaking of the 
limbs and head. The bladder often 
is uncontrollable during the attack. 
Soon the jerking gradually subsides, 
respiration starts again, the normal 
colour returns to the face and the 
patient lies relaxed, in a sleep-like 
condition, breathing heavily. The 
patient remains unconscious for a 
period of a few minutes up to about 
half an hour. 


After recovering consciousness he 
may soon be up and around, clear 
in mind, able to continue his usual 
activities, though headache and fa- 
tigue are common following an at- 
tack. Many patients sleep as long 
as several hours after recovering 
consciousness. On some occasions 
the patient will be in an abnormal 
mental state for minutes or even for 
several hours following an attack. 
While apparently conscious, he is not 
aware of his behaviour and will 
carry out actions which may be 
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unusual and which he will not re- 
member later. 


Attacks without convulsions: 
There are epileptic attacks in which 
impairment or loss of consciousness 
is the prominent sympton instead 
of a convulsion. A certain type of 
these attacks is called “petit mal”. 
The term is French, meaning “small 
disease”. During a petit mal attack 
the patient loses his consciousness, 
in most cases without warning. 
Usually however he remains stand- 
ing or sitting—without falling; he 
may even continue with a simple, 
mechanical activity like walking 
without being aware of it. After a 
few seconds he regains consciousness 
and will continue whatever he was 
doing before the seizure. The ob- 
server of such an attack may notice 
a vacant stare, the person having 
a spell may look dazed, the com- 
plexion may change, or a few muscle 
jerks or blinking may occur. He may 
have a “sensation” during or at the 
onset of the attack similar to those 
described as “warnings”. Many of 
these minor seizures however re- 
main unnoticed by the patient as 
well as by the people observing 
him. 

Seizures in the majority of cases 
do not forewarn their victims of 
their coming but strike with the 
suddeness of lightening showing no 
respect for time or place. For in- 
stance, a person could be subjected 
to a seizure while climbing stairs. 
If the seizure were of the “Grand 
Mal” type the victim would collapse 
and inevitably tumble down the 
stairs. However, due to the fact that 
the victim is unconscious, relaxed 
and unaware of what is taking place 
the injuries sustained from such a 
fall will very seldom be more serious 
than minor cuts and bruises as his 
body will much more follow the 
contour of the stairs than that of a 
conscious person whose muscles are 
tensed in an effort to save himself. 
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What Can Be Done? 
The object of treatment is control 
of attacks. This means reducing the 
frequency and severity to the point 


where the condition is no longer | 


a major disability. 

Many drugs are used in the treat- 
ment of epilepsy and their function 
is to reduce the severity of the 
attacks and the period between 
them. 

If an attack occurs in your pre- 
sence do not worry about the attack 
itself. It may look dangerous and 
distressing but there is no real dan- 
ger and the person with the attack 
is not suffering. 


Some Care Helpful 


Once an attack has started it must 
run its course. Observers must re- 
member that the person having an 
attack is unconscious and _ they 


should do whatever possible to pro- 
tect him from injury or suffocation. 
If he starts to fall there may be time 


to ease him to the ground. He should 
be protected from anything in his 
surroundings which would endanger 
an unconscious person or he should 
be moved to a safe or sheltered 
place. Collar and tie should be 
loosened, also anything around the 
neck that would restrict breathing. 
Although movements of arms and 
legs may appear violent there is no 
direction to movement and it is of 
insufficient power to injure any by- 
stander. 

After an attack he will be tired 
and exhausted and will likely want 
to sleep. If he can be assisted to a 
quiet place with the minimum of 
fuss and bother this will be very 
helpful. 


To Help Prevent Attack 


A secure and happy home life and 
a useful role in society are two of the 
greatest factors in reducing the fre- 
quency of attacks. Employers can 


help greatly by giving epileptic per- 
sons employment of a protective and 
useful nature in keeping with their 
intelligence and training. Considera- 
tion must be given to the possibility 
of occasional lapses of consciousness 
so that the employee is not placed 
in a position where such an occur- 
rence could be dangerous for himself 
or fellow employees. 


Our most pressing and immediate 
problem is the rehabilitation of epi- 
leptics whose seizures have been 
brought under control by medical 
treatment. Because of the frightening 
nature of the seizures they experi- 
ence—no matter how rarely these 
seizures may occur — business men 
are reluctant to employ any except- 
ing those suffering from the mildest 
forms of the disease. Many others, 
quite competent to work at routine 
jobs and with their seizures so con- 
trolled that a year or more has 
elapsed since the last one, neverthe- 
less find it impossible to obtain the 
most menial work once their con- 
dition is known. There are others, 
still liable to seizures, who neverthe- 
less could perform suitable work 
under competent supervision. 


The following are just a few of 
the many occupations that an epi- 
leptic may persue with the minimum 
amount of danger to himself or fel- 
low workers: — Stenographer, Tele- 
phone order clerk; draftman, file 
clerk, purchasing agent, usher, ser- 
vice station attendant, warehouse- 
man, shipper, receiver, stockkeeper, 
cashier expediter, bookkeeper, jani- 
tor, payroll clerk, interior decorator, 
packer, receptionist, bookbinder, 
timekeeper, various types of bench 
work, salesman, letter carrier, stock 
record clerk, order filler, travel agent, 
sign-writer. 


Epileptics are not allowed to 
operate motor vehicles unless they 
can prove that they have been free 
from attacks for at least three years. 
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How Can We Help? 

Personnel people _ throughout 
Canada could do a tremendous job 
for Canada and these afflicted 
people by learning more about epi- 
lepsy (and if they would care to 
write the author at the Ontario Epi- 
lepsy Association, 15 Dartnell Ave- 
nue, Toronto, we will be glad to 
send pamphlets ). 

Another thing that personnel could 
do would be to set up a committee 


in the local personnel association 
to study job opportunities in their 
city for epileptics in co-operation 
with the neurology clinic in their 
local hospital. 

Still another way they could help 
would be to direct to the Ontario 
Epilepsy Association in Toronto any 
handwork of an electrical or me- 
chanical assembly type, packing or 
direct mail, as there are many epilep- 
tics urgently in need of work. 


Canada Labour Views 


A weekly labour news services 
called “Canada Labour Views” has, 
through its appearance on the Can- 
adian scene, caused a good deal of 
comment in our industrial relations 
field. Scores of subscribers to the 
Canadian Personnel & Industrial Re- 
lations Journal have asked who Tom 
C. O'Connor was and what was his 
background. 

We had lunch with Tom O’Con- 
nor and this is what we found out. 
After two years in industry in the 
Kingston area he went to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto to further his ob- 
jective of a career in labour relations 
by taking a course in political science 
and economics. On graduating he 
took Jim Cameron’s industrial rela- 
tions course at Queen’s University. 
From there he went to Niagara In- 
dustrial Relations Institute where, 
under the direction of Sharman 
Learie, Q.C., he headed up the re- 
search department and did a good 
deal of study for industries in the 
United States, Ontario, and Western 
Canada. His specialty was wage and 


salary administration and labour 
relations. 

At the same time he was chairman 
of the Labour Committee of the 
Ontario Liberal party and member 
of the National Advisory Council of 
the Liberal party, as well as serving 
a term as president of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

But he always had an urge to 
provide an information service to 
Canadian management on _ labour 
matters and so this spring for a 
period of four months his friends 
received regular weekly issues of 
Canada Labour Views. In June 
O'Connor put the publication on a 
wide distribution basis and entered 
the fall with 800 subscribers at a 
rate of gain of about 100 a month. 

He has reporters. throughout 
Canada who report on trends they 
see, arbitration and_ conciliation 
boards, and union developments of 
interest to management. 

A sample copy of the publication 
can be received by writing Box 53, 
Terminal “A”, Toronto. 





Openings In Canada For French Canadian 


University 


Graduates 


by J. K. Bradford* 


Director, Placement Service 
University of Toronto 


The French Canadian graduate 
of institutes of higher learning in 
the Province of Quebec has a special 
place in the Canadian economy from 
the point of the French speaking 
population itself. 

As this totals over 5,000,000 it is 
necessary to provide service repre- 
sentatives who can work with people 
whom they understand, not only 
verbally, but also in mentality and 
in their phychological approach to 
everyday problems. I feel that the 
French speaking youth has a natural 
advantage over his English speaking 
colleague in that his motivation to 
learn a second languarge is far 
greater. This, coupled with the fact 
that the majority has had a very 
sound grounding in classical Latin, 
results in a more flexible individual. 

Let us further consider his edu- 
cational background. 

Special Type Faculty 

Of all the registrations at institu- 
tions of University status 60 per cent 
are youths who already have had 
at least three years of equivalent 
studies under the Collége Classique 
system. Consequently many of the 
courses subsequently followed are 
of graduate study calibre. This re- 
sults in a special type of faculty 
and a division of courses peculiar 
to the province. For instance, a 

*Mr. Bradford is reporting an address by 
Abbé J. Garneau, Secretary-General of Laval 
University, made in Montreal recently at a 


conference of the University Counselling and 
Placement Association. 


university might have a faculty of 
letters and another faculty of social 
sciences. 

A study of the Laval registrations 
shows that 60% of all the first year 
students are in Medicine, Law, 
Theology, Letters, and Social 
Science. Of these, Theology accounts 
for 14 per cent only, while Law and 
Medicine takes 48 per cent, all of 
whom have already completed an 
Arts degree under the College Clas- 
sique. The graduate course in Arts, 
the Faculty of Letters, has another 
three to six per cent and the other 
Faculty, Social Sciences, has four 
to eight per cent of the first year 
with an increasing registration each 
year. 

Fewer Arts Degrees 

The Quebec universities now are 
faced with an increasing number 
of engineering and science students 
who come to them without the full 
Arts degree and many of the balance 
of the first years come under this 
category. However, I think we edu- 
cators consider that those who have 
been exposed to Liberal Arts edu- 
cation are the more favoured group, 
and the better educated. 

Laval University is re-assessing 
its placement organization with a 
view to having an effective, smooth- 
working facility for employers who 
might approach the campus. Its 
counselling is oriented toward mov- 
ing the Liberal Arts graduate into 
his terminal course. 
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An analysis of the eventual oc- 
cupations of the recent graduating 
classes shows that each graduate in 
Engineering had an average of four 
offers. Language is not a barrier to 
employment; in fact many com- 
panies make a practice of assigning 
men to locations where they will 
have an opportunity of practising 
bilingualism. Men and women com- 
petent in two languages are in de- 
mand for welfare work, export- 
import, banking, and similar na- 
tional effort. Government is unable 
to fill the demand for bilingual 
graduates, especially in UN, NATO, 
External Affairs, Citizenship and the 






NEW IDEA IN 


J. Ken Bradford, Director, Place- 
ment Service, University of Toron- 
to, has tipped us off on a forth- 
coming annual career directory 
which is being worked on at the 
present time by the College Place- 
ment Publications Council of Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. It is to be 
worked up during the current school 
year and distributed to college sen- 
iors through their placement officers 
in the early fall of 1957. It is tenta- 
tively called “Your Future”. 

The Council was inspired to en- 
ter this field because it looked like 
a propitious time for the College 
Placement Publications Council to 
issue a definitive publication on an 
ethical non-profit basis covering the 
firms which actually recruit at the 
colleges. 

The idea is that the placement of- 
fices will prepare the lists of their 
recruiting firms and these will be 
collected on a district basis, dupli- 
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Department of Labour. Most de- 
cided advantages accrue to the 
graduate of either racial extraction 
who is fluent in both French and 
English. 

In either case, the best value in 
a graduate comes through his own 
culture and tradition, and in his 
development of the character that 
is based on his particular heredity. 
An English-speaking Canadian could 
not be a perfect citizen by attemp- 
ting to be a French-Canadian for 
ulterior purpose, nor could a French- 
speaking graduate be completely 
happy immersed in a strictly British 
culture. 


CAREER BOOK 


cations eliminated, and strictly local 
firms dropped. Those represented on 
the final list will be invited to pro- 
vide a standard amount of informa- 
tion on themselves and their offer- 
ings. This will be printed free. Dis- 
play advertising will be made avail- 
able to those who wish it and the 
income from the latter is expected 
to be sufficient to cover the cost as 
well as finance some lesser activities 
which the Council hopes to under- 
take. 


Upon completion, the publication 
will be offered free to any place- 
ment office which wishes to dis- 
tribute it to those seniors known to 
be interested in employment. 


If any Canadian firms are inter- 
ested in participating more informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Col- 
lege Placement Publications Coun- 
cil, Mr. Robert F. Herrick, 35 East 
Elizabeth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 





Joint Research Program on Labor-Management 
Relations 


by A. H. Brown* 


During 1950 representatives from 
a number of Canadian universities 
and from the federal Department 
of Labour met on several occasions 
to discuss the state of research in the 
field of labour-management relations 
in this country. Concern was ex- 
pressed that research in this area 
was lagging despite the spectacular 
growth of labour unions and collec- 
tive bargaining during the 1940's, 
a growth that seemed destined to 
continue at, perhaps, a slower yet 
steady pace. 

Although collective bargaining has 
been carried on for a great many 
years in industries such as _trans- 
portation and construction, unions 
made little headway in organizing 
our great mass production indus- 
tries until the 1940's. During the 
period of wartime controls tempor- 
ary measures were designed to en- 
sure that problems of _labour- 
management relations would not 
interrupt the flow of products and 
services. With the war’s end, man- 
agements and organized labour in 
many industries found themselves 
faced for the first time with the 
major responsibility of solving col- 
lective labour problems. Govern- 
ments were faced with the problem 
of devising means to facilitate col- 
lective bargaining and the settle- 
ment of disputes while at the same 
time reserving for the parties a 
maximum of freedom. 


*Mr. 


Brown is Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, 


It had become apparent that, al- 
though some research into labour 
relations problems was being car- 
ried out, no co-ordinated and con- 
tinuing program of research existed. 
Such questions as the following were 
in need of investigation: 

What collective bargaining tech- 
niques have the parties envolved 
for settling disputes? 

What techniques have proved 
most effective? What factors have 
influenced bargaining and the settle- 
ment of disputes in. particular in- 
dustries and areas? 

What part has conciliation and ar- 
bitration played in settling disputes 
and how effective have they been? 

What effects have such factors as 
changing economic conditions, gov- 
ernment intervention and strikes had 
on the collective bargaining process? 

Arising out of the discussions, a 
joint committee, known as the La- 
bour Department — University Re- 
search Committee, was set up to 
organize and administer a research 
program. Funds for a limited num- 
ber of research grants were made 
available by the Department of 
Labour. 


The first task of the Committee 
was to establish terms of reference 
for the proposed research program. 
Consideration was given to a broad 
type of program which would en- 
compass the entire field of labour- 
management relations. It was con- 
cluded, however, that a more useful 
purpose could be served if research 
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were concentrated on some particu- 
lar aspect of industrial relations for 
at least the first few years. The 
scope might be enlarged in the 
future if experience indicated that 
this was warranted. 


On the other hand, the Com- 
mittee considered that a narrowly 
defined research program, such as 
one confined to studies of concilia- 
tion, was too limited in scope. A 
program of this type would en- 
counter at least two main objections. 
First, it is almost impossible to con- 
sider a particular technique for 
settling disputes separate from other 
influences and techniques. Second, 
a too narrow interpretation would 
tend to reduce participation in the 
program thereby eliminating persons 
who could make valuable contri- 
butions. 


Settlement of Disputes 


With these factors in mind, and 
because of the importance attached 
to the peaceful solution of labour- 
management problems, it was de- 
cided that the program should be 
concentrated for at least the first few 
years on the settlement of labour- 
management disputes. 


In setting forth procedures for 
conducting the program, the Com- 
mittee had in mind that, in addition 
to providing financial support for 
education in labour relations, it was 
hoped to obtain analyses of value to 
policy questions and practices in 
industrial relations. It was, there- 
fore, felt that research projects 
should be undertaken for the most 
part during the summer months 
when the participant could give full 
time to the project. It was also 
agreed that written reports should 
be submitted to the Committee. 
These might be published or other- 
wise circulated as arranged either 
by the recipient of the grant or the 
Committee. Nothing was, however, 


placed in the way of the participant's 
using the material for thesis or other 
educational purposes. Grants were 
to be available to any Canadian uni- 
versity with their use limited to post- 
graduate students or staff members. 


Based on these principles the pro- 
gram was inaugurated in 1951 on a 
trial basis with the payment of two 
grants, one to McGill University and 
one to the University of Toronto. 
The results of the first year encour- 
aged the Committee to continue and 
expand the program thereafter. In 
each year since 1951, announcements 
and application forms have been 
sent in the spring of the year to all 
universities. A candidate is requested 
to submit a research subject and to 
give a resume of the scope of the 
proposed inquiry. Funds for ap- 
proved applications are paid to the 
universities by the Department of 
Labour on the recommendations of 
the Committee. 


In the spring of 1956 grants were 
made available for four research 
projects in various universities, 
bringing total projects undertaken 
as part of the program to 26. The 
26 grants have been spread over 
many Canadian universities, includ- 
ing the University of British Colum- 
bia, the University of Alberta, the 
University of Toronto, Assumption 
University, Queen’s University, the 
University of Montreal, McGill Uni- 
versity, Laval University, the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick and Dal- 
housie University. 


In every year a considerably lar- 
ger number of applications have 
been received than could be ap- 
proved, testifying to the interest 
created by the program. Not only 
has interest been created and main- 
tained, but there is evidence that 
the program has been a stimulant 
to other research into problems as- 
sociated with the relations of labour 
and management. 
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For the most part, studies have 
dealt with experience in resolving 
labour disputes in specific industries 
or with particular methods for deal- 
ing with labour-management dis- 
pute such as conciliation and arbi- 
tration. To date, fourteen reports 
ranging from 100 to 500 pages in 
length have been received. While 
the research grants do not include 
funds for the publication of the 
studies it is expected that over a 
period of time a good many of the 
studies will be placed in circula- 
tion. 

Publications Prepared 

A volume of five studies dealing 
with the settlement of labour dis- 
putes is now in preparation. This 
volume, prepared under the editor- 
ship of Professor H. D. Woods of 
McGill University, is being pub- 
lished by the Industrial Relations 
Centre of that university. It is hoped 
that it will be available for circula- 
tion within a few months. 

A study by Professor H. A. Logan, 
of the University of Toronto, entitled 
State Intervention and Assistance in 
Collective Bargaining: The Cana- 
dian Experience, 1943-1954, which 
received support under the research 
program, is being published in book 
form by the University of Toronto 
Press and will be available this fall. 

One other study which received 
support under the program was pub- 
lished by the McGill University In- 
dustrial Relations Centre and the 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities. This book, Munici- 
pal Labour Relations in Canada, is 
the work of Messrs. S. J. Frankel 
and R. C. Pratt of McGill University. 

It is contemplated that summaries 
of studies will appear from time to 
time in The Labour Gazette. The 
study dealing with municipal labour 
relations was summarized in The 


Labour Gazette, September, 1954. 
Condensations of the book by Pro- 
fessor Logan and of the studies 
edited at McGill are scheduled for 
appearance in the near future. 


Calgary Personnel Association 
Elects N. A. Thompson 

N. A. Thompson of Stanolind Oil 
and Gas Company has been elect- 
ed President of the Calgary Person- 
nel Association for 1956-57. 

Vice-President is F. N. Haden of 
the Shell Oil Company, Secretary 
Miss M. Fowler of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and Treasurer is B. 
R. Willett, Canadian Western Nat- 
ural Gas Company Limited. 

Directors are: S. R. Purdy, Un- 
employment Insurance Commis- 
sion; G. C. French, Crescent Heights 
High School; A. J. Rendall, Texaco 
Exploration Company; V. A. Earle, 
Canadian Seaboard Oil Company; 
W. R. Corbett, Husky Oil and Re- 
fining Company; and P. M. Thomp- 
son, City of Calgary. 


~ Hamilton Personnel Association 


Elects A. G. Robb 

A. G. Robb of Tuckett Tobacco 
Company Limited has been elected 
President of the Hamilton Person- 
nel Association for 1956-57. 

Vice-President is J. S. Thompson 
of Canadian Industries Limited, and 
Secretary-Treasurer is H. S. God- 
win of Bathurst Power & Paper 
Company Limited. 

Directors are: E. Y. Teachman, 
Norton Company of Canada Lim- 
ited; A. P. Palmer, Dominion Foun- 
dries & Steel Limited; J. W. Markle, 
Aerovox Canada Limited; and A. 
McEdwards, National Steel Car 
Corporation Limited. 

Past-President was E. T. Bam- 
ford, Dominion Glass Company 
Limited. 





How We Do It 


Golden Years Ahead 


Retired Happiness can be achieved if you plan your retirement 
well in advance. 


by Fred Knights 


Personnel Manager, The Montreal Star Company 


The speaker at one of our Per- 
sonnel Association Meetings was 
warming up to his subject and was 
letting his audience have it right 
from the shoulder. 

“I wish you Personnel men would 
get wise in this matter of ‘retirement’ 
and stop painting rosy pictures of 
travel and luxury for the worker 
who is about to be pensioned. No 
matter how you say it, he still 
faces the grim reality when his 
earning days are over that he has 
to tighten his belt, for there is not 
a pension plan in existence which 
pays a man a hundred per cent 
of his regular earnings. Tell your 
employees the facts, and tell them 
early so they can make prepara- 
tion well ahead of time.” 

The Bubble Bursts 

Somehow or other, most of us 
have been impressed by those won- 
derful insurance company adver- 
tisements which describe the years 
of retirement as the opportunity to 
fulfil our fondest dreams: basking 
in the glorious southern sunshine, 
playing golf in Bermuda, surf bath- 
ing in Hawaii, world cruises on lux- 
ury liners. How wonderful it all 
seems, then the bubble of imagina- 
tion bursts and we are face to face 
with reality. A great deal of ad- 
justment has to be made, not only 
from a financial point of view, but 
also in the manner in which we 
spend our time. 

To a man who has practised thrift 
and has accumulated adequate in- 
come to supplement his regular pen- 


sion, a participation in some of the 
aforementioned dreams may be de- 
sirable and enjoyed, but the aver- 
age man will find he must stay close 
to home. How will he fill in his 
time? 

Fortunately, many have been 
compelled by unreasonable rentals 
in the last decade to go out and 
buy a home of their own. With a 
nice garden space there is always 
something to do. In the spring and 
summer there is planting, raking, 
trimming, spraying, as well as cut- 
ting the lawn. Some exterior paint- 
ing may be done in the fall, while 
many of the cold winter days may 
be used to do inside painting. If a 
man possesses a few tools he can be 
quite handy in making a few useful 
articles in wood or metal. 

Hobbies to Follow 

What about the person who does 
not possess a home of his own or 
who is not mechanically inclined to 
use tools. How will he fare? There 
are many hobbies le can follow, 
such as stamp collecting, photogra- 
phy, reading, listening to good 
music, 

A friend of mine retired from the 
C.P.R. and was looking forward to 
many years of comfort and ease. 
After three months at home, his 
wife said, “For goodness _ sake 
Frank! stop lounging around the 
house and do something useful. 
You are in my way and I can’t get 
my work done”. 

Frank actually was a very active 
man and retained a youthful spirit. 
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Noting how many companies were 
looking for office boys, he got the 
idea that he could be usefully and 
gainfully employed. He canvassed a 
number of brokers on St. James 
Street and said he was as good as 
any office boy and offered his ser- 
vices as mail clerk, Bond Delivery 
boy and general utility assistant. 
“Money was no object, the firm could 
pay him what he was worth” he 
said. He was engaged and for a 
number of years he “had the time 
of his life” supplementing his in- 
come and being useful. 

One of our own pensioners took 
light work as a doorman and ticket 
collector for a theatre where he 
thoroughly enjoyed himself. I know 
another fine gentleman who retired 
from a responsible position some 
ten years ago. He attached him- 
self to a welfare organization and 
every day you will find him at the 
local court house interceding on be- 
half of some one who has been ap- 
prehended by the law. He is known 
and respected by all the judges and 
lawyers for his splendid work. 

No Time to Worry 

I was talking to a man whom I 
met at a gathering one night, and 
I remarked on his cheerful disposi- 
tion. I was interested in his reply. 
He was in the Royal Navy.for twen- 


ty years and pensioned. He ob- 


tained a job with the Sun Life 
where he later became Mechanical 
Superintendent. At sixty-five he was 
retired on pension number two. Be- 
ing an expert on diesel motors he 
was hired on a consulting basis by 
the Dominion Government and sent 
out to the great mines in the Yukon 
to inspect the diesel equipment in 
that area. He did not have time to 
worry about old age. 

“You know”, he said, “I believe 
my good fortune has come from 
prayer. In the battle of Jutland 
some 35,000 men were lost. I 
was down in the bowels of the ship 


when she got hit. Somehow I was 
thrown clear. I can never under- 
stand why I was allowed to live, but 
with every shovel of coal I handled, 
I prayed that God would help me. 
Don't get me wrong, I’ve never been 
a goody-goody, but I have respected 
my Maker, and He had led me 
through wonderful experiences, and 
now in my retirement I am having 
the happiest time of my life”. Then 
with a twinkle in his eye he said: 
“I'm going ‘ome to Hengland for 
three months next spring and I will 
be eligible for the old age pension 
before I go.” 

A friend of mine was a skilled 
iron worker and mechanic. When he 
was pensioned, he sold his house 
and moved to a small Ontario town. 
He fixed up a nice workshop in his 
basement and commenced making 
ornamental iron railings. When his 
tax bills started to roll in he would 
go out and sell a set of railings and 
pay his bill and have a few dollars 
left to the good. Soon he became 
established. More orders came in 
than he could fill. He is now over 
seventy-five years of age; works 
when he feels like it and takes it 
easy when necessary. In his spare 
time he teaches a few youngsters 
the first principles of music in order 
that they can enter the town band. 

There are many men who have re- 
tired from business who take on 
honorary jobs such as secretary of a 
fraternal organization; treasurer 
for a church; correspondence secre- 
tary for a club; some take on part- 
time work as salesmen in small 
stores to relieve the owner while 
he goes to market. In fact, there 
are a thousand-and-one ways to 
keep occupied. Remember the hap- 
piest man is a busy man, and the 
man who keeps busy in the ser- 
vice of others will be well rewarded 
with happiness as long as he lives 
if he so chooses. There is no age 
limit for happiness. 
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How many things There aren't many people who can do more 
than one job at a time and do it well. 


can you do 
Y Nationwide Food Services does just one 


at once? job—feeding. Our clients assure us that we 
do that very well. 


If you find yourself worrying about your 
present feeding arrangement—or lack of 
Please send me a copy of "'Feeder's Digest" one—stop. We would like to make your 


feeding problem our business and let you 
get back to your business. 


Take the first step: get to know what we 
at Nationwide can do for you. 


Clip the coupon for a copy of our well- 
worth-reading magazine, "“Feeder's Digest" 


MAIL TO: 


NATIONWIDE FOOD SERVICES LTD. 
57 Bloor West, Toronto, Ontario 
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This is the fourth issue of 


THE CANADIAN PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS JOURNAL 
FOR 1956 


lf you need to know what is new in The Canadian Personnel and Industrial 
Relations field in 1956, you will want to complete the coupon below. 


The Editor 


The Canadian Personnel & Industrial Relations Jnl. 
Suite 2, 143 Yonge Street, Toronto. 


Attached is my subscription to The Canadian Personnel and 


Industrial Relations Journal for one year. 
Canadian Personnel Associations. 


$3.00 to members of 
$4.00 for non-members. 


Personnel Journal Editorial Board 


Managing Editor— 
J. Rae Perigoe, M.A. 
Associate Editor—C. P. Chaston 


Secretary Treasurer—E. R. Barrett 


Association Editorial 
Representatives 


Montreal—W. B. Brebner, Crane 
Ltd., Montreal. 

Montreal Women’s—Miss M. R. 
Lachapelle, Can. National Railways, 
Montreal. 

Peterborough — George Barns, 
Canada Packers Ltd., Peterborough. 

Toronto—C. P. Chaston, Shell Oil 
Co., Toronto. 

Toronto (Women’s)—Miss Kath- 
leen R. Lewis, Toronto General 
Trusts Corp., Toronto. 

Hamilton — J. Stanley Thompson, 


Canadian Industries Ltd., Hamil- 
ton. 


Niagara District—Geoffrey Low, 
Anthes Imperial, St. Catharines, 
Ont. 

Grand Valley — Jim Kinder, Can- 
adian Office and School Furniture, 
Preston. 

Guelph—C. W. Walker, Federal 
Wire & Cable Co., Ltd., Guelph, 
Ont. 

London—Chas. J. Malone, Public 
Utilities Commission, London, Ont. 

Windsor — E. E. Litt, The Heinz 
Co., Leamington. 


Winnipeg—C. W. Gowan, Feder- 
ated. Cooperatives Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Calgary—V. A. Earle, Canadian 
Seaboard Oil, Calgary. 


Edmonton—Ken W. Lofts, Cana- 
dian Nat. Rlwys., Edmonton, Alta. 


Vancouver — D. L. Lloyd, Can- 
adian Fishing Company Ltd., Van- 


couver. 
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